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STILL MORE 
Lime-lested 
Plants- 


LITTLE-USED PLANTS 
OF GREAT MERIT 


For Fall Planting 


New to a large majority of garden- 
makers,these evergreens have been 
time-tested in our New England 
climate and soils. Every good gar- 
den deserves these toatl plants 
—you will enjoy them. 


For Hedges of Distinction 
‘HATFIELD YEW 


(Taxus media hatfieldi.) For me- 
dium-height, formal hedges, the 
most distinctive evergreen known. 
Dark, rich, dense, exceedingly 
hardy, it needs very little pruning. 
Plants in stock 15 inches and up; 
prices from $1.80. 


INKBERRY 


(Ilex glabra) a good substitute for 
tender English Boxwood, which it 
resembles. Particularly good in 
sandy soils. Sizes 1 to 3 feet; 
prices start at 90c in hedge quan- 
tities. 


DWARF EDGING YEW 


(Taxus canadensis  stricta)—the 
very best and only real substitute 
for Dwarf Boxwood edgings in 
our severe climate. Discovered 
here at Framingham, Dwarf Edg- 
ing Yew has been tested for 
twenty years in many parts of New 
England. Flourishes as far north 
as the Canadian border, and 
thrives in all but the heaviest, wet- 
test soils. Exceedingly good for 
Fall Planting. Dwarf Edging Yew 
seldom grows more than 30 inches 
tall. Fine-branched, fine-leaved, it 
can be kept down indefinitely to a 
few inches in height and breadth 
by one pruning a year. For this 
 agnag our Dwarf Edging Yew 
as no equal. In stock 6 to 24 
inches; priced from 54c. 


These and hundreds of other TIME- 
TESTED PLANTS are described in 
our Catalog—send for your copy now. 





FALL PLANTING TIME 
iS HERE—NOW 


Let us help you with your gardening 
problems. A landscape adviser is at 
your call without obligation orcharge. 
Use him. Ours is a well-rounded ser- 
vice— Plants— Planning — Planting — 
whichever phase may fit your needs. 
Visit, write, or telephone either 
office. 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 











North Abington, Mass, 
Route 58 to Cape Cod 
Phone: Rockland 26 
OR 
Framingham, Mass. 
Routes 9 and 30 
Phone: Framingham 6191 
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Garden Work for Late October ; 


pers lily bulbs as soon as they arrive, and waste no time in getting 

them into the ground. Drying in the open air is detrimental to the 
bulbs. Handle them carefully. Use sand under and over all kinds when 
planting them. Bulb scales can be planted shallowly in light soil, and 
they will make new bulbs. 

Mulch lily-of-the-valley lightly with old crumbly manure, peat-moss 
or leaf-mold. This will increase the vigor of the plants next year. The 
same practice will benefit pachysandra. When mulching ground covers 
and creeping plants in the rock garden, add sand to the humus product. 

In sections where Fall chrysanthemums are of doubtful hardiness, dig 
a few clumps which may be planted in a cold frame and kept safely over 
the Winter. Each clump will yield many divisions in the Spring. 

For early Spring bloom in the garden or rock garden, plant tubers of 
the Winter aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. The yellow buttercup-like blos- 
soms, will open two weeks ahead of the crocuses. Put the tubers two 
inches deep, and give them slight protection for the Winter. 

Prepare the ground for Fall planted sweet peas now. In deep trenches 
incorporate rich compost or old manure. The seed may be sown early 
next month. 

Do not delay in digging the dahlia clumps, which should be dried for 
a few days, roots up, before being packed in the cellar in boxes or barrels 
for the Winter. Label each clump carefully as it is dug. 

All roots and bulbs requiring Winter storage, such as gladiolus, tube- 
rose, tuberous-rooted begonias, caladium and cannas, need to be taken in 
when the frost has cut down the tops. In the North the tritoma is not 
reliably hardy, but it is slow to ripen and need not be dug until later. 

Strip the husks back on ornamental corn and braid them while they 
are soft, if this has not already been done. 

Mark with labels perennials which start late in the Spring, such as 
platycodons, Japanese anemones, eupatorium, aconite and hardy spirza. 

In odd moments cut back ends of vines growing on walls which are 
hanging loose, to prevent their being torn down during the Winter. 

It is becoming the custom now to store squashes and pumpkins in cool 
cellars, but where there is low humidity. Handle them as little as possible, 
to avoid bruising. 

Dig carrots and beets intended for Winter use and store them in peat- 
moss or sand, in a cool root cellar. Plant celery close together in boxes 
of soil in a root cellar, or in deep frames, where it can be covered over. 

Cull apples and wormy fruits lying under the trees should be buried 
in holes, to help get rid of insects and diseases next year. 


A Special Fall Offering 
Cashmeriana—Large heads of purplish blue. 
Plorinde—Large umbels of yellow flowers, 

For the bog garden. 
5 Select plants $1.00 \ P a 
12 Select plants 2.00 ostpa 
Send for Fall List of Perennials 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 8. EB. Division St., Portland, Oregon 











KINTZGARDENS 


N WAY TO GROW 
WILD PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, SEDUMS, 
EVERGREENS, BULBS. 
PICTURE WINDOWS 
Write for Pamplet. 
-F-KINTZGARDEN 
GUILFORD, CONN. 
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ATTENTION 
Gardievcrs| 


An easy way to protect 
your plants this winter 


ON’T let “‘winter-kill” destroy your 
valuable perennials when a protective 
mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moss will safe- 
guard them for you. This simple inexpen- 
sive means of protecting plants against 
the continued expansion and contraction 
of the soil—cold nights, warm mid-days 
—prevents the breaking of sensitive root 
fibres. 


And what’s more— next spring you can 
dig the G. P. M. into the soil. It’s the 
finest soil conditioner known. It readily 
makes humus, breaks up clay soils, 
gives body to sandy soils and maintains 
moisture constancy. 

Order a supply of G. P. M. today and 
get the world’s finest grade Peat Moss. 
“Emblem-Protected.”’ Pressure packed bales 
assure you more peat substance. 20 bushel 
bales only $4.00. From your dealer or 
direct. 


PEAT/4)\MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
2367 LOGAN BLVD. 165-H JOHN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FR E VALUABLE 


BOOKLET 


@ Mail this coupon today for sample of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss and interesting valu- 
able literature on how to protect plants 
during winter. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Choice Hardy Roses for 
Fall Planting 


From October 15 to November 20 
is a splendid time for the Fall 
planting of Roses. We have a fine 
assortment of Hybrid Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Polyanthas, 
Climbers and other types. Fall 
planting assures you freshly dug 
stock and good results. Try plant- 
ing now and be assured of its 
merits. 


Liliums in a Wide Variety 


We have a wider variety of Hardy 
Lilies than any other firm in the 
East. Ready now are fine home 
grown auratum, speciosum, 
regale, sulphureum, testaceum, 
martagon, monadelphum, Han- 
soni, Formosanum, and numer- 
ous other varieties. Fall is a 
vastly better season for planting 
Lilies than Spring. 


Dutch and Other Hardy Bulbs 


We carry a superb stock of these 
and they include many varieties 
not found in other lists. In addi- 
tion to Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, etc.,we have Puschkinias, 
Sternbergias, Ixiolirions, Amaryl- 
lis Halli, Leucojums, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and other Iris, and 
other interesting kinds. 


Bulbs for outdoor plantings are 
in heavier demand than ever be- 
fore. Come out and see our stock 
of high quality offerings. Price 
lists for the asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
Telephone Weymouth 1110 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Dahlia Show in New York 


et sea dahlias were much in evidence at the annual 
exhibition of the American Dahlia Society held in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on September 26 and 27. 
The first award in the large display class was given to W. Atlee 
Burpee Company, Philadelphia. Of the large-flowered kinds 
shown, Marshall’s Pink, Kentucky and Avalon were note- 
worthy. Miniature varieties exhibited included Baby Royal, 
Sweetheart and Fairy, whereas excellent pompons were Regu- 
lus, Bobwhite and Sunny Daybreak. 

Cavalcade, a deep rosy salmon decorative dahlia was fea- 
tured in the first prize group of Dahliadel Gardens, Vineland, 
N. J. Other high ranking varieties shown were Rainbow's 
End, Frau I. Mansfield and Clara Burton. Three arches served 
as a background for the exhibit of Peter Henderson & Co., 
New York, in which two cut flower dahlias, Gold Eclipse and 
James Kirby, were prominent. 

Numerous awards were made to C..Louis Alling, West 
Haven, Conn., for a display set up for him by a commercial 
florist. The group won the supreme award gold medal and 
also the silver medal of the British National Dahlia Society 
for the most artistic arrangement. Nancy Dunne, Star of 
Bethlehem, Yellow Glory, and pompon and orchid flowered 
dahlias were shown. 

The non-competitive display of Fisher & Masson, Trenton, 
N. J., contained several types of blooms. In this group White 
Jersey’s Beauty and Sanhican Lavender were popular. Dr. H. 
H. Smith of Rocky River, Ohio, sent novelty dahlias of 
German and Dutch origin to the show by air. Two of the best 






cactus varieties in his display were Miss Antwerp and Renate 
Muller. The blooms staged by the Success Dahlia Gardens, 
Lawrence, Mass., were set up against a black background. 

The American Home Achievement Medal offered for the 
most worthy undisseminated dahlia was won with the variety 
Milton J. Cross, a giant yellow and buff decorative, shown by 
Stanley Johnson, Cheltenham, Pa. J. A. Kemp won the New 
Jersey Dahlia Society’s honorable president’s medal offered 
for the best New Jersey seedling with American Sweetheart, a 
giant yellow decorative. Judge Elkus of Elberon, N. J., won 
the California Dahlia Society’s medal with a basket of Cali- 
fornia varieties. 

A feature of the show was the public presentation on the 
first day of the grand prizes to the winners of the Herald 
Tribune garden contest. There was a very impressive garden 
club section in the show in which not only dahlias but other 
garden flowers were charmingly arranged. 





Yard and Garden Contest 


There were more than 5,340 entries in this year’s yard and 
garden contest of the New York Herald Tribune. The com- 
petition covered a 50-mile area and reached 325 communities. 
The number of awards totaled 1,046 and 33 judges were 
required to pass on the gardens visited. This is, of course, the 
largest yard and garden contest to be held anywhere in 
America. Doubtless it is the largest in the world. The prizes 
were given out at the annual flower show of the American 
Dahlia Society in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

This year the judges recorded suggestions for improvement 
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The first prize penthouse garden of Mr. Cecil Baker in New York City 
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on every property they visited and these recommendations 
will be mailed at the request of the competitors. The com- 
petition has developed into an important event in the horti- 
cultural world and its value in promoting good gardening 
may be gathered from the fact that the judges reported a 
general improvement over conditions found last year. These 
improvements include better lawns, the more intelligent use 
of plant material and more restraint in the use of accessories. 
The roof and penthouse gardens in the City of New York 
were especially interesting. 


International Botanical Congress 


Among the other achievements of the meeting of the 
International Botanic Congress, held in Amsterdam, Sep- 
tember 2 to 7, was the appointment of a committee to estab- 
lish a complete reference list of generic and specific names for the 
important economic plants of the world. When completed, 
this will mean an international authority for all commercial 
and scientific enterprises concerned with plants. The authority 
is to be valid for all practical purposes, for ten years, not- 
withstanding changes in nomenclature made by scientists 
within that period. The International Botanical Congress, 
which meets every five years, has already established an Inter- 
national Code for generic names of plants, accepted by most 
botanists throughout the world; this new undertaking will 
go further, in determining correct binomial names for all 
plants of a group and will work vastly toward the simplifica- 
tion of technical matters in agriculture, forestry, and trade. 

Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, now director of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s botanical and horticultural institutions, was president 
of the section on taxonomy, and chairman of the delegates 
officially appointed by Washington to represent the United 
States. Dr. Merrill says that the projects in nomenclature were 
perhaps the most significant undertaken at the Congress, at 
least, from the viewpoint of applied science. 

While at Amsterdam, Dr. Merrill was honored by election 
to The Netherlands Botanical Society. He was alsg made 
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president of the Union of Biological Sciences, to serve five 
years, and to succeed Dr. Seward of Cambridge. 


Monthly Meetings in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York will continue its 
monthly meetings the coming season. These meetings are held 
on the third Wednesday of each month at 2:30 p.m. at the 
headquarters of the society at 598 Madison Avenue. Oppor- 
tunities are provided for introducing new plants, flowers, 
fruits and vegetables and for exhibiting rare plants and superior 
specimens. There are competitive classes at each meeting for 
professionals and also classes for amateurs. At the first six 
meetings a lecture is followed by a discussion. The speakers and 
their subjects are announced as follows: 


October 16—*‘‘Poisonous Plants,’’ Mrs. Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
November 20—‘‘South Africa and Its Flowers,’’ Mrs. Jerome W. 


Coombs. 
December 18—‘‘Some Outstanding Native American Plants,’’ Robert 


S. Lemmon. 
January 15—“‘Rare Plants for American Gardens,” B. Y. Morrison. 
February 19—‘‘Flower Arrangement,”’ Mrs. Helen Page Wodell. 


On April 22 to 23 the narcissus show of the Westbury 
Horticultural Society will be held under the auspices of the 
Horticultural Society of New York. 

On May 20 and 21 the tulip show of the Nassau County 
Horticultural Society will be held under the auspices of the 
Horticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue, 
the Society’s headquarters. 

On June 17 and 18 the sweet pea and rose show of the 
Nassau County Horticultural Society will be held under the 
auspices of the Horticultural Society of New York at 598 
Madison Avenue. 


Botany Course in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York is conducting an 
elementary botany course. Twelve lectures with laboratory 
and microscope work are being given, the first having been 
held on Monday, October 14. The course will be continued 





The first prize garden of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Bonham of Riverside, Conn. 
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each Monday afternoon at 4 p.m. for eleven consecutive 
weeks with no lecture on December 23 and December 30; the 
final lecture will be on January 13. 


The following is a prospectus: 


(A) THE SEED BEARING PLANT 


1. The Flower. Differences between various kinds, the importance of 
certain processes such as pollination. 

The Fruit and Seed. How nature provides them with special equip- 
ment to fulfill their function of reproduction. 

The Leaf. A factory for the manufacture of the world’s starch. The 
relation of the work of the green leaf to animals. 

. The Stem. Interesting changes that fit the stem for storage, climbing, 
and so forth. 

. The Root. The foundation of a plant. 

. Soils and the importance of certain plants in soil build‘ng. 

. Discussion and summary of the work already given. 


(B) NON-SEED BEARING PLANTS 


Ferns, Fern Allies and Mosses. Their life stories. 

a. Fungi, the plants lacking green color. 

b. Algz, commonly called sea weeds. 

. Discussion and laboratory work. 

The problem of identification and classification of plants. 
A few plant families and some of their characteristics. 
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American Dahlia Society Annual Meeting 


Plans were laid at the annual meeting of the American 
Dahlia Society, held in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Sep- 
tember 27, for a second national exhibition next year to be 
staged in Detroit, Mich., in addition to the regular New York 
show. The Midwest exhibition will be held in co-operation 
with the Dahlia Society of Michigan. 

«The election of officers resulted in George W. Fraser, Wil- 
limantic, Conn., being re-elected president. The positions of 
secretary and treasurer were combined, C. Louis Alling, West 
Haven, Conn., being given the post. All vice-presidents were 
re-elected and new ones elected from various parts of the 
country. Dr. Marshall A. Howe, director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was elected a trustee. 

The report of the retiring treasurer, Mrs. Mabel Rathgeber, 
who was made an honorary vice-president, showed that the 
society had a substantial balance. Charles G. Reed, reporting 
for the trial grounds committee, said that 184 novelties were 
being tested at Storrs, Conn. The custom of having an annual 
dinner was revived this year. At this function Past-president 
James Duthie, Oyster Bay, L. I., was presented with the 
society's large gold medal in recognition of his long services. 
George L. Stillman, Westerly, R. I.; J. J. Broomall, Eagle 
Rock, Calif.; and L. K. Peacock, Dahlialand, N. J., were also 
honored with gold medals in recognition of their past services 
to the society. 


Planting by the Moon a Superstition 


The moon does not affect the germination of seeds and 
the growth of garden plants, according to a recent state- 
menf issued by the United States Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Temperature, light, humidity and plant food are some of the 
factors that influence growth. Obviously the moon neither 
mellows the ground nor fertilizes it and it does not alter the 
composition of the atmosphere. Hence it affects neither the 
chemical condition of the soil nor the kind and quality of 
available plant food. Careful scientific observations have 
failed to show that the moon affects plant behavior in any 
way. Further science cannot adduce any reason why the moon 
should have the effects attributed to it by old beliefs and old 
superstitions. 

It would seem probable, the statement continues, that if 
the moon had any influence on plant growth it would be 
through the light shed by the moon. Experiments, however, 
have shown that even full moonlight is far too feeble to 
stimulate plant activity appreciably, being 600,000 times 
less intense than full daylight. These are some of the reasons 
why very few people today pay any attention to the moon 
when planting crops. 
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Growing Nectarines in the East 


Recent comment in a farm paper on the beauty and general 
excellence of California nectarines now appearing on city 
markets in the East and the statement that the nectarine is of 
little commercial importance in the Eastern section of the 
country have led fruit specialists at the state experiment station 
at Geneva, N. Y., to point out that the nectarine can be suc- 
cessfully grown in New York and that all that is needed to 
make it commercially profitable are better varieties to meet 
eastern conditions. The specialists at the experiment station 
claim to be making progress in supplying these improved 
Varieties. 

A nectarine is a smooth-skinned peach, a sport of the peach. 
The fuzzy skin of the peach is objectionable to many persons 
to whom the smooth skin of the nectarine appeals tremen- 
dously. The flesh of the nectarine is sweeter and richer than 
that of the peach, and nectarines add variety and charm to the 
list of hardy fruits. All that is needed to make them as popu- 
lar as peaches is a greater number of varieties adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions. 

The Sure Crop, imported from New Zealand, is the most 
promising nectarine growing on the station grounds. The tree 
is vigorous and productive and the fruits are large, with a 
free stone, and possess a very pleasing flavor. The fact that 
nectarines are smooth skinned makes them somewhat more 
attractive to insects, particularly the curculio, than peaches, 
but modern spray practices make it possible to hold insect 
pests in check on nectarines equally as well as on peaches. 


Northern Nut Growers Association 


The Northern Nut Growers Association, a national or- 
ganization interested in the promotion and culture of nut- 
bearing plants and their products, at the annual meeting in 
Rockport, Indiana, recently, selected the state experiment 
station at Geneva, N. Y. as the meeting place, in September 
1936. 

Officers of the association for the coming year include Dr. 
G. A. Zimmerman of Harrisburg, Pa., president; J. F. 
Wilkinson, Rockport, Indiana, vice-president; C. F. Walker, 
Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer; and G. L. Slate of the Experi- 
ment Station Staff at Geneva, secretary. Membership in the 
Association is open to anyone interested in growing nut trees 
in the northern part of the United States and Canada. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At the meeting of the nominating committee of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society held on September 25, the fol- 
lowing persons were nominated to serve on the executive 
council: 

For three years beginning January 1, 1936, Mrs. J. Nor- 
man Henry, Mr. Morris R. Bockius, Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., 
Mr. J. Franklin McFadden, Mr. W. Hinckle Smith, Dr. 
Rodney H. True and Mr. John C. Wister. 

For two years beginning January 1, 1936, Professor E. I. 
Wilde. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by 15 or 
more members of the society. They should be addressed to the 
secretary and mailed prior to the first day of November. If no 
nominations are made in addition to those submitted by the 
nominating committee, an election by ballot will not be 
necessary and the executive council will, by motion, elect the 
candidates nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will 
cause ballots to be printed containing the names of all the 
candidates, and will mail them to every member of the society 
as soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with section VIII ‘of the 
by-laws, which governs nominations and elections.) 

—VJohn C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, - Pa. 
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THE “MONKEY PUZZLE” AT HOME 


te araucaria has always had a fascination for me partly, 
I suppose, because it is a relict of a former great flora and 
also because of its peculiar, ‘‘exotic’’ appearance. No less 
intriguing is its vernacular name, the monkey puzzle (which 
applies to Araucaria imbricata of Chile). 

When I planned a trip through Chile, to collect mammals 
for the American Museum of Natural History, in 1929, I 
made it a point to locate at least one camp site in primeval 
Araucaria forest. I was fortunate in being able to work at two 
locations among araucaria, one in the smaller, restricted forest 
of the coast range west of Angol, Chile, and the other in the 
main Andes near Curacautin. These marvelous trees were all 
and more than I had imagined them to be, and I shall never 
forget the interesting days spent in these two camps. 

The derivation of the common names of plants is some- 
times obscure, and I wonder if there is any statement on record 
as to how A. imbricata received the name of ‘“‘monkey puzzle.” 
Seeing the tree in cultivation, as a juvenile, I could never figure 
out what there was about it to puzzle a monkey. The arrange- 
ment of the limbs, in a formal, regular pattern, would present 
no difficulty to a monkey desiring to climb it. When I arrived 
in Chile, I asked a well-informed resident what significance 
the name could have. He gave me a new point of view when 
he said that the monkey was perplexed not in going up but 
in coming down the tree. The foli- 
age of the araucaria is tipped with 
stiff, sharp spines, well able to pierce 
the fabric of trousers, as I can attest 
by personal demonstration. These 
spines are hardly long enough to 
merit the name, but are the hard, 
pointed tips of the ‘‘needles’’ or 
“‘leaves’’ and they are all directed 
upward. A climbing animal brushes 
the foliage aside easily, but not so 
coming down. Traveling against 
the points might well puzzle the 
monkey. 

After some first-hand observations 
in Araucaria forest, I discovered 
other reasons for monkey bewilder- 
ment. One of these is the fact that 
the mature tree has a heavy trunk 
with no lower branches, and all of 
the foliage clustered, like that of 
certain palms, at the top. One ‘that 
I measured taped 12 feet, two inches 
in circumference at a height of five 
feet above the ground. How then 
could a monkey ‘“‘shin’’ up a trunk 
of this size? 

More disturbing was the thought 
of why he should want to climb up 
at all. The tree produces nothing in 
the way of fruit that should be of 
interest to the monkey, although the 
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pine-like nut is good food for humans. If the monkey climbed 
an araucaria, all he could expect would be the exercise or the 
view. And finally, these araucarias grow in a section of South 
America where monkeys do not occur. The puzzle confront- 
ing the monkey which would thus see an unknown tree for 
the first time is only a little less intriguing than the puzzle 
to me as how the tree came to its name. 

What fine, clean forest these stands of araucaria are! The 
straight, handsome trunks are reminiscent of the trunks of 
the sugar pine, but the crowns of the trees are like nothing in 
our woods. The foliage is all concentrated at the top in a stiff, 
formal crown, and as the lower limbs progressively lose 
foliage, die and drop off, the forest floor is carpeted inches 
thick with the ‘‘needles.’’ These rot to form a splendid 
humus, the home of several species of burrowing rodents 
which tunnel mightily in the loose mass. 

The keen edged ‘‘needles,’”” meeting the wind in their rigid, 
unyielding setting, cut the air in a fashion peculiar to arauca- 
rias. One hears no soughing as with our northern conifers, 
but instead a trenchant hissing as the wind sweeps through 
the treetops. Seated about the campfire of an evening and 
listening to this sound, it seemed to me to aptly typify the 
firm, indomitable nature of a species which has persisted for 
so many millions of years stubbornly resisting the forces 
which have exterminated less vigorous contemporaries. 

Lest it be well known to simon-pure botanists why 
A. imbricata is a monkey puzzle, I wish to state here that I 
am a zodlogist and only the most casual of botanists. 


—H. E. Anthony. 
New York, N. Y. 


LAWNS INFESTED WITH CRAB GRASS 


HE advice of E. M. Stoddard (Horticulture, September 1) 
regarding crab grass in lawns is in keeping with my own 
deductions. It is useless to keep digging up and remaking a 
lawn infested with this weed, as a new lot of seed is brought 
to the surface each time. I go after it with an old carving knife 
and cut it out. Weeding tools tear up too much soil and good 
grass. If one starts early and cuts out all the crab roots as 
they begin to push out seeding stems, 
4 alawn can be cleaned up in a couple 
of seasons. Then it can be kept clean 
if no plants in the vicinity are per- 
mitted to make seed. 

The idea of raking up the creep- 
ing growths of the crab roots and 
then mowing is all wrong, for the 
mower never gets down to the base 
crowns. Crab grass after constant 
mowing seeds so low that the mower 
never gets all the heads, even when 
a grass catcher is used, and a weedy 
lawn should never be mowed with- 
out a grass catcher. One of the rea- 
sons beautiful lawns are commonly 
seen in England is because most 
mowers are fitted with grass boxes 
in front, not at the back, a baffle 
plate throwing the clippings for- 
ward. 

Moreover, machines which have 
been fitted with rollers are more 
general. I am of the opinion that if 
mowers with rollers were more com- 
mon here, we would see more good 
lawns; but their cost, in comparison 
with the side wheel machines, is an 
important item. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 














PAVED WALKS AND TERRACES 


Arrangements of stones and garden 
blocks to give pleasing effects 


for that would mean that we trample through flower 

beds in all directions with no thought of the destruc- 
tion left in our wake. Instead, we have definite walks and 
terraces, to which we ad- 
here as we walk about, and 
these form the outline of 
the scheme of the garden’s 
design in most cases. 

From the most impor- 
tant points on the system 
of walks and terraces the 
planting compositions 
should be composed, and 
it is at these points that 
real wear will come on 
walks and terraces. If these 
are of turf, muddy bare 
spots will develop, but if 
they be of stone there is no 
wear or tear and no upkeep 
to burden the gardener. 
The garden has then be- 
come more permanent by 
the use of stone for the 
walks and terraces. 

Yet stone is hard and sometimes rough. The-simple gardens 
of Colonial times had gravel walks, which were easily made 
by just removing the topsoil, putting in some ashes or coarse 
gravel for foundation, then covering several inches deep with 
a fine gravelly soil that had enough clay in it to bind it to- 
gether when it was wetted down and rolled, and the top was 
finished off smooth and firm with just a little crown or slope 
to shed the rain water to the sides. One could walk through 
such a garden admiring the flower beds without having to 
look down at nearly every step to be sure of one’s footing. A 
rough stone paving gives one little chance to see the garden, 
for one must pick one’s steps to avoid stumbling. 

It is most unfortunate, but it is a fact, that at this moment 
to most American garden enthusiasts the term ‘gravel walk”’ 
conveys the idea either of a walk made of fairly large-sized 
crushed stone or of coarse gravel with stones in it the size of 
a hen’s egg, all left loose on top so that it slips under each 
footstep. Such is no walk at all, it is not even a road, and it 
is an abomination in any garden. Yet thousands of little gar- 
den contractors will put in such construction when asked to 
put in a gravel walk. 

© stone-paved walks and terraces have come more and 
more into use. Frequently the stone walk blends in with the 
stone walls of the garden, and a paved terrace may harmonize 
well with the stone of the house walls. We like the perma- 
nence of stone, and the small amount of upkeep of a stone- 
paved walk or terrace; but we should consider very carefully 
what shall be the character of the paving in each case before 
laying it down. 

If the walk is much used certainly the stone should be 
smooth and so neatly laid that one can walk on it as on the 
floor of a room without looking down to pick one’s steps; 
but this does not call for cementing the stone together into 
one pavement, it can still have that garden effect of stone just 
laid on the ground with neatness, but without the stiffness 
of carefully uniformed joints. A little growth of moss or 
tiny weeds, or even in some cases the spreading growth of a 
plant like Thymus lanuginosus from the joints will soften 
the effect of the hard stone paving. But this growth in the 


N* garden is seen from all points of view, by any means, 





~ Harold Hill Blossom, Landscape Architect 


Selected bluestones may be arranged 
in pleasing patterns 


joints must be very restrained, and never let a tuft of growth 
stay in the usual line of most travel, as it tends to trip one up. 

When we American garden enthusiasts first got the idea of 
letting rock plants grow in the joints of the stone paving, 
there were some who overdid it to such an extent that the 
terrace looked like that of a deserted castle all overgrown 
with weeds. Such an unkempt effect is a misplaced affectation, 
and when insisted on by an owner who has a well trained 
gardener, must be a sore affliction to him, for his greatest 
efforts are always towards having the garden neat and 
orderly. 

Another treatment not infrequently given to stone-paved 
walks and terraces in this country is planting the joints with 
lawn grass. This outlines with a dark line each and every 
stone, so that the pattern of the laying of the stone, whether 
it be regular or random, stands out so forcibly that it domi- 
nates the garden in a most unpleasant way. The lines in the 
paving of a garden walk or terrace certainly want to be 
softened not accentuated. 

A stone paving, for terrace or walk, may be laid out with 
stones all of rectangular shapes either laid at random or ac- 
cording to a formal pattern; or it may be laid out with 
stones of irregular shapes and sizes. The latter way gives an 
informal effect, which may be harmonious in one place, but 
too informal in another. It is the fine, sensitive choice:in these 
matters of details, strengthened by years of experience that 
gives to a garden a distinction it may otherwise lack. 

What kind of stone is used will depend upon local or 
other factors. If the stones are to be even and smooth enough 
to walk on comfortably, there must be a natural cleavage 
to the stone. We cannot afford in this country to tool down 
a rough surfaced stone; and even so, the effect of the tooling 
is too artificial to be harmonious in a garden. 

For a terrace the stone may be of the same kind used in 








A well designed walk contributes to the architectural effect 
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the house walls to keep both in harmony, or it may be of-a 
different sort. North River bluestone can be frequently used, 
especially for regular work, and it is easily obtainable along 
the north-east coast. Its color is quite variable, some being 
purplish, others russet and others bluish. It is sometimes 
offered to garden owners selected to one color, as if that 
enhanced its value; but the effect produced when it is all one 
color is unpleasant and inartistic. Mix the different colors 
and get a varied effect. 

In eastern Massachusetts seam-faced granite may frequently 
be obtained. It has a rusty color, rather pleasing for a garden 
walk. In other parts of the country local stone of different 
kinds and colors will be found, and where the local stone can 
be used the garden will seem so much the more to belong to 
the locality. 

Our houses, especially when built of masonry, have a per- 
manence, both in reality and in feeling, which we cannot 
give to our gardens, for the loveliness of a garden rests so 
much in its flowering trees and shrubs, its perennials and gay 
annuals, and these are’ ever changing, some growing all out 
of bounds and others dying or quietly disappearing. But the 
stone walls and stone-paved terraces and walks will have a 
permanence that may preserve the design of a garden through 
several centuries. 


Boston, Mass. —Harold Hill Blossom. 


THE HARDY KOREAN BOXWOOD 


NE out of many valuable acquisitions to North American 
gardens from the Orient, Korean box, Buxus micro- 
phylla, is not appreciated to the extent that its good qualities 
deserve. Many plants that were considered perfectly satisfac- 
tory failed to survive the unprecedented severity of the Winter 
of 33-34 here in Southern Ontario, when temperatures as 
low as 25 degrees below zero were experienced. Many old 
plants of English box, both dwarf and pyramidal, were badly 
winterkilled or totally destroyed. Korean box, under identical 
conditions came through in perfect condition, alive to the tips. 
It was cheering to see the plants covered with their fragrant 
bloom in early April, beloved by the bees, when so many 
other garden favorites were a total loss. I always liked it, 
but after such a grueling test I know what a gem it is. True, 
it is slow growing, but that is a very desirable characteristic 
as it can be used instead of the dwarf European types in 
countless ways. While its foliage is smaller, it has a trim 
daintiness all its own. Also, it is in the realms of possibility 
that it will eventually be crossed with the European types 
resulting in new kinds that will combine the hardiness of 
Korean with the leaf beauty of the former types. As striking 
examples of such a combina- 
tion, proving wonderfully 
desirable, are the hybrid 
yews, which in most cases 
were crosses without artifi- 
cial aid. 

Korean box can be sub- 
stituted for the dwarf Euro- 
pean types in countless ways. 
It is splendid as an edging 
for walks and flower beds, 
particularly roses, as it helps 
hold protective material 
around the plants in the 
Winter and is clean and neat 
always. 

Along the north side of 
houses and other buildings 
where it is shady, and most 
woody plants are not satis- 
factory as base planting 


material, it fills a long-felt 
want. It will grow to a 
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height of two feet or more eventually, but can be kept at any 
height or size desired. I find it very desirable in rock gardens 
in conjunction with other dwarf evergreens which add so 
much to the year-round attraction of such gardens. 

Large plants can be balled and burlapped before being 
removed to a new location and I find they never apparently 
know they have been moved. I know of no other woody 
plant that has such an extensive root system for their size and 
even younger plants not burlapped seem to always move 
safely, as I have planted many hundreds and losses are prac- 
tically nil. 

Plants can be raised from seeds, which are borne profusely, 
but quicker results can be had by using cuttings. 

—Chester D. Weerick. 


Nanticoke, Ontario. 


THE USEFUL HARDY ENGLISH IVY 
EDERA HELIX BALTICA, the so-called hardy English 


ivy, is a low growing evergreen vine which is fully appre- 
ciated by gardeners in this region. This plant has been, in 
Amherst, dependably hardy, through the last two Winters, 
partially because it was growing below and not running up a 
wall and partially because of its natural hardiness. Gardeners 
have, in this the ivy, an excellent plant to use around bases 
of walls, across steps, bordering walks, and the like, and 
I see no objection to using it as a ground cover. 

It is a plant which, like all of the ivies, roots itself in as 
it grows along and develops a dense mat of evergreen foliage 
with an interesting vein pattern due to the light gray color 
of the veins. It seems to be very tolerant of both sunny and 
shady locations, although from the standpoint of good 
growth the choice should be given to a partially shaded spot. 
I am convinced that it should be used much more generally 
than it is, for the express purpose of refining and tying in 
garden features and ornaments. 

—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


A GOOD NEW TRUMPET CREEPER 


O few new vines are ever introduced that when one appears 
and promises to be a real acquisition, it is news. Such is the 
case with Bignonia radicans var. Mme. Galen. The flower 
clusters are perhaps the most impressive feature of the vine 
for they are immense, often exceeding 15 inches in length, 
and open for a period of six weeks to two months beginning 
about the middle of July. The individual flowers are large 
throated and the color is a deep flame-red or orange-scarlet. 
More is known about this trumpet creeper across the water 
than in this country, al- 
though it can be said that 
the plants are hardy and 
when mature should reach a 
height of 25 to 30 feet. 
This is about half the height 
of the common variety. 
The Mme. Galen sort may 
be expected to be character- 
istically slow in becoming 
established, but when rooted 
it should climb rapidly. This 
plant is not particular about 
soil, any average garden soil 
being satisfactory. By means 
of aerial rootlets it can cling 
to trees, fences, arbors and 
similar rough surfaces. The 
interest shown in this vine 
by amateur gardeners illus- 
trates the need of more 
climbers having distinctive 
character. 





Harold Hill Blossom, Landscape Architect 














YEAR BOOKS SHOW GARDEN CLUB PROGRESS 


Awards go to many parts of the 
country in the 1935 competition 


garden club year book contest conducted by Horticulture. 
A selection finally has been made, however, and the win- 
ning year books are announced on this page. 

It is evident that garden club members throughout the 
country are losing none of their interest in horticultural mat- 
ters, both as it has to do with the growing of plants and 
flowers and in their use when cut and taken indoors. Indeed, 
there seems to be a tendency to 


ie has not been an easy task to award the prizes in the 1935 


material with pockets on the side for notes. The introductory 
page states that ‘‘Kane is a little mountain city with less than 
7,000 souls’ and that the object of the Kane Garden Club is 
“the advancement of gardening, the development of home 
grounds, the furthering of city beautification and aiding in the 
protection of the forests, wild flowers and birds.’ 

The year’s program harmonizes with the club’s avowed 
purposes and numerous quotations add to the interest of the 
year book. Several photographic prints have been introduced 
and the closing pages include an article on the pronunciation 
of plant names, rules for cutting flowers, a list of garden 

books in the local library and a de- 








concentrate more closely on matters 
which are purely horticultural than 
in recent years, although garden club 
members obviously are alert when 
questions of civic betterment and 
particularly the improvement of 
public grounds come up for discus- 
sion. 

The 1935 year books show wide 
diversity and in many instances sur- 
prising ingenuity. Small clubs with 
very little revenue have been able to 
present excellent year books with 
the aid of the typewriter and the 


First 


The Winning Garden Clubs 


Results of Horticulture’s Year Book 
Contest 


The Better Gardens Club 
(Tacoma, Wash.) .... 


Second The Garden Club of Kane, Pa. 25 


Third The West Palm Beach _ ) 
Garden Club 


Fourth The Camellia Garden Club 


partment called ‘“‘Dreams”’ in which 
mention is made of projects which 
have been carried to successful con- 
clusions. 

There is something very business- 
like about the year book of the West 
Palm Beach Garden Club, bound in 
blue covers with silver decorations 
and neatly printed without embel- 
lishments, but filled with material 
which indicates great activity. This 
garden club is divided into circles, 
10 each of which has its own program. 
These programs occupy most of the 


$50 


mimeograph. Several year books 72 pages. Room has been found, 
contain decorations which show oe (Columbus, >) on age 4 however, for lists of native and 
much painstaking effort on the part Fifth a s Club of 5 introduced shrubs, trees and vines, a 
of certain members. oa a ee a table with the blooming dates of 

The programs are as diversified as Sixth The Crowley (La.) Garden annuals, a fertilizer table and vari- 
the year books themselves and cover 2 SE, Fe ere 5 ous notes on cultivation, insect pests 








an extremely wide range of topics. 








and the like. 








One who listens to the lectures, dis- 

cussions and papers presented at various club meetings must 
inevitably obtain a great amount of valuable horticultural 
information as well as a real horticultural background. 

It is interesting to find the awards being made to garden 
clubs in widely scattered sections. The first prize goes to the 
State of Washington, the second prize to Pennsylvania and 
the third to Florida. Two other southern garden clubs appear 
in the list of winners and it is interesting to note that southern 
garden clubs consistently send in winning year books. 

The Better Gardens Club of Tacoma, Wash., to which the 
first prize of $50 was awarded, is composed of amateur gar- 
deners, all of whom must do their own gardening. The year 
book itself was prepared by members of the club, no profes- 
sional work being done upon it except the printing of the 
pictures. The book is a large one and bound in green paper 
covers held together by pink cord at the top. The contents are 
typed on heavy white paper, many sheets bearing a picture of 
a rose in colors. Photographic prints showing gardens of 
members as well as flower arrangements made throughout the 
year are scattered throughout the book. 

The history of the club occupies one page. The statement 
is made that emphasis has been placed on flower shows and 
flower arrangement, garden planning and the growing of 
plants from seeds. Many important local projects have been 
supported and for four years the club has purchased and dis- 
tributed seeds to members to be grown and displayed at a 
‘project show.’’ One page is given to each of the programs 
planned for the year with a cultural note at the bottom. At 
the end of the book are several legends prepared by club mem- 
bers, completing a book of unusual interest and value. 

The year book for which second prize was awarded is in 
marked contrast to that of the Tacoma club. This is the year 
book of the Garden Club of Kane, Pa. It is small enough to be 
slipped into the pocket and is bound in flowered waterproof 


The Camellia Garden Club of 
Columbus, Ga., has a year book in marked contrast to that of 
its Florida neighbor. This book has larger pages and gives a 
feeling of the calm and serene leisure which one seems, some- 
how, to associate with the South. It opens with a photograph 
of the Margaret Welles Swift camellia, named in honor of 
Mrs. Fred Joel Swift of Nyack, N. Y., for her outstanding 
service to the garden clubs of America. 

On the title page are the following announcements, ‘“The 
program for this year includes suggestions in every phase of 
gardening, and the romance of growing things as a call to 
your creative impulses. This program is as it were a stroll 
through life’s garden, where self expression takes root, sending 
up shoots of philosophy on which happiness buds, finally 
surrounding you with flowers of contentment.’’ Besides being 
a member of the state federation, this club is also a member of 
the Azalea and Camellia Society of America. Its slogan is 
“More Camellias for Columbus.’’ Many useful planting hints 
are scattered through the pages which contain many excellent 
decorations in color. This is all in all a year book of rare 
charm. 

The Garden Lover's Club of Marion, Mass., is a small club 
located in a little town on Buzzards Bay and named for 
General Marion, a hero of the Revolutionary War. The year 
book of the club is entirely hand made, all of the lettering 
being done with pen and ink. There are several dainty decora- 
tions added in the same manner for good measure. This is not 
an embellished year book, but it shows what a small club 
can do. 

The Garden Club of Crowley, La., also has a year book 
which was produced at small expense. Indeed, the secretary 
of the club writes that 50 copies were made for $4.66. This 
low cost was made possible by typing the contents on ditto 
carbon and drawing the pictures in ditto ink, 50 copies then 
being run off on the machine. The pictures were afterwards 
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hand colored by members of the club. The cover is a mag- 
nolia, that being the state flower of Louisiana. The outlines of 
the programs were purposely left blank as it is the plan of the 
club to permit the leader to choose her subject and select her 
assistants. Blank pages are left for notes month by month. 

Although the year books so far mentioned were chosen by 
the judges for prizes, many other year books examined con- 
tained features of interest and merit. Some of the year books, 
like that of the Lake Minnetonka Garden Club and the 
Garden Club of Evanston, IIl., have loose pages in semi-stiff 
covers, making it possible to add to the book from time to 
time with but slight expense and to change the pages or the 
covers as may be needed with the coming of each new year. 

The Laurel (Conn.) Garden Club is in the form of a desk 
calendar and has special historical significance. Its design is 
distinctly unique. 

“Bon Voyage’ is the title of the unusual year book of the 
Garden Lovers’ Club of Akron, Ohio, and the cover is em- 
bellished with a sea-going liner. The year’s program suggests 
a world cruise with afternoons devoted to the gardens of 
England, the gardens of France, the gardens of Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Italy, Egypt and the Holy Land. Papers or 
lectures concerning the gardens of different countries were 
given. 

From Maine came the simple little year book of the Rangely 
Lakes Garden Club, which consists of a handful of earnest 
workers doing their best to grow plants in a very trying 
climate. It is especially interesting because bound in covers 
which imitate birch bark. 

The White Plains (N. Y.) Garden Club submitted an 
excellent year book with a cover made from a design sub- 
mitted by a member of the club and showing the iris which 
had been adopted as the club flower. The calendar of events 
shows a wide range of activities. 

Another home-made year book came from the Wellington 
(Ohio) Garden Club, the first year book the club has 
attempted. 

Several of the clubs like that of West Haven, Conn., make 
a point of having year books which would fit into the coat 
pocket but the Ravenna (Ohio) Garden Club has gone even 
farther by submitting a little book which might well be fitted 
into a vest pocket. 

The Ela Chaye Garden Club of Fairmount, N. D., sent in 
a home-made loose-leaf year book which shows much in- 
genuity. This club has a rainbow as its emblem, the pansy as 
its flower, blue and gold as its colors, and for a motto, “‘Seek- 
ing for cheer, fragrance and colorful beauty.” 

With a neat little year book from the Sunset Park Garden 
Club of Tampa, Florida, came the “‘Visitor’s Informant,’’ a 
booklet sponsored by the club to inform tourists about the 
west coast of Florida, where the Sunset Park Garden Club is 
situated. This is a large booklet, selling for 25 cents, and full 
of general information. It contains enough advertising to 
make it, probably, a profitable venture. 

The blue print cover of the Luray Caverns Garden Club of 
Luray, Va., makes a pleasant introduction to that club’s year 
book. The club has as its 
motto, ““We pass this way 
but once. Let us beautify the 
path as we go, so the world 
may see which way we went.” 

The dainty little year book 
of the John Burroughs Gar- 
den and Community Club of 
Yonkers, N. Y., indicates 
that this club has a particu- 
larly busy season, meeting 
twice a month, with a varied 
and comprehensive program, 
which includes a paper on 
good garden manners. 
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Silhouette on the cover of the year book of the Up-River Garden Club, 
Maumee, Ohio 
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PREPARING THE GAY GOURDS 


OURDS for Fall and Winter decorations need early prep- 
aration if they are to retain their full color and brilliance. 
Treatment of gourds varies with the type. Most of the small 
gourds, either smooth or warty, having colors ranging from 
white to dark green, mottled with orange and yellow, are 
cucurbitas. Their shells are not as tough and strong as those 
of the lagenarias which include the snake gourd and the 
Hercules’ club. Thus the cucurbitas for the most part do not 
last as long but invariably they are more highly colored and 
smaller in size. 

All gourds need a thorough drying in a light airy place to 
harden the shells as much as possible. Only gourds that were 
not so soft as to bruise under the fingernail when first gathered 
will be worth saving. To destroy fungus spores on the surface 
dip the gourds in a strong solution of Sylpho-Nathol. After 
further drying clean all gourds with a soft brush to remove 
the débris. Next work in liquid floor wax either with a soft 
cloth on the smooth kinds or soft brush on the warty varieties. 
After the wax has set for a half hour or so, the gourds may 
be polished. 

The cucurbitas may be expected to last in good condition 
for three or four months. Rarely do they dry out completely 
leaving a hard shell. As a result rotting eventually sets in. 
However, during their life they have added a gay touch of 
color through the Fall and early Winter months. It has been 
reported that small holes drilled at either end of the cucurbitas 
will allow them to dry out so that they will last indefinitely. 
The suggestion is well worth experimenting with. 

Gourds have long been subjects for artistic decoration. One 
finds in Mexico and in southern states many uses made of 
them. Often they are made up into patio strings and large 
individual specimens are covered with intricate patterns. Natu- 
rally a dry shell is the only surface that will take paints satis- 
factorily. Thus the small cucurbitas brought from the South 
usually come with holes drilled through the ends which facili- 
tates stringing them. Even in the North the lagenarias will 
dry satisfactorily so that the outside shell will be hard and the 
seeds will be dry inside. The larger specimens may be made 
into bird houses. 

To prepare them for decoration, the surface must be made 
smooth by rubbing it down with pumice or even strong hand 
soap. One of the most curious lagenarias is the dolphin gourd 
which often represents the dolphin exactly with eye sockets 
and other features formed in the grooves in the shell. 

The uses of gourds are many. The smaller ones can be used 
in Christmas swags and wreaths or even as ornaments on the 
Christmas tree. Many interesting containers may be selected in 
which to arrange gourds as for instance Spanish and Italian 
peasant baskets. Gourds of contrasting color may be used in 
yellow containers or apricot and green gourds can be placed 
in rich brown containers. Bright combinations are most ap- 
propriate as Thanksgiving table centerpieces. Indian or squaw 
corn, which is highly colored, may also add to the Autumn 
decorations, complimenting the gourds. 

Entirely distinct from all other gourds is the Turk’s turban 
which has the appearance of 
one gourd growing within 
another. Perfect small speci- 
mens are not common. The 
colors salmon, peach and ap- 
ricot are commonly found in 
this type. Often the shells are 
beautifully marked and 
striped. Good specimens are 
highly prized and are of rare 
decorative value. Few are 
available, however, for the 
best colors do not often ap- 
pear, because strains of seeds 
are, for the most part, mixed. 
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S I have driven around the country I have been interested 
to note the freedom with which certain flowers have 
bloomed in different sections, indicating that they are particu- 
larly well satisfied with their environment. In northern New 
York, for example, I saw hollyhocks everywhere; in no other 
part of the country, indeed, have I found these plants growing 
with such luxuriance, in such good health and flowering so 
profusely. They seem to thrive on neglect there. It is evident 
in many instances that they have not been planted but have 
come up from self-sown seeds. 

In Montreal I saw the large flowered forms of clematis in 
greater numbers than any where else that I have chanced to 
be. Perhaps they happened to be especially good when I was 
there but I was greatly impressed with their beauty. 

Getting into Maine I found petunias filling the dooryards 
and spreading out into the fields. If one should take a popular 
vote, petunias probably would head the list of annuals favored 
by home gardeners. They are considered very easy to grow 
and yet amateurs are constantly telling me that they have no 
success with them. Apparently there are some soils and some 
climatic conditions which these plants dislike, but such soil 
and such conditions are not found in Maine. Petunias grow 
there with the utmost luxuriance. 

I think it is commonly admitted that dahlias always flower 
best in sections near the water, especially the ocean. They grow 
and bloom extremely well along the Atlantic Coast 
but it is in southern New Jersey and in Maryland 
and in West Virginia that they are found doing 
their best. In these sections everyone grows dahlias 
as a matter of course and obtains magnificent 
blooms with but little effort. 

One who drives through Indiana sees sunflowers 
on every hand—fields of sunflowers which make a 
gorgeous picture in the Autumn and which provide 
forage for innumerable birds. 

I have no doubt that this tendency of certain 
flowers to grow especially well in well defined 
localities might be extended to fill the column. It is 
one of the things which adds to the pleasure which 
a garden-minded person finds in traveling about 
the country. 


EFERENCE was recently made to Begonia 
evansiana (Horticulture, August 1) as a gar- 
den plant. Here is a picture of a two-year-old plant 
as it appeared on September 21. The plant after 
being cut down by frost last Fall, was potted and 
kept dry along with the amaryllis and started up 
again in the Spring, being planted out in early June 
in a position where tuberous begonias were a failure because of 
direct sunshine. The plant is obviously so contented among 
the ostrich ferns that I intend to chance it outside the coming 
winter, but as a precaution a few rooted cuttings will be 
kept in the greenhouse. 


R. WORTH (Horticulture, September 15) is obvi- 

¢ ously an enthusiast if he keeps as many as 800 seed 
pots in action and I can appreciate his task of periodically 
looking them over to see what may have germinated, espe- 
cially since some subjects are so tiny one must lift the pots 
to examine them. Personally, I believe many of the primroses 
are more likely to germinate if the pots are standing in a 
tray of water all the time and the advantage of having the 
pots on a greenhouse bench is beyond measure. All the seeds 
sown this Fall that are known to be slow will get cold-frame 
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protection during the Winter and then the greenhouse bench 
after February. Those sown last year and which are still 
blank after all Summer in the greenhouse, are going back 
to the frame for another freezing session. 

I find three-inch pots amply large enough for many items, 
as the packets are usually small, but I favor four- and five- 
inch pots or pans. I never discard a pot of any erratic seeds 
under two years, having, like Mr. Worth, found the second 
germination often better than the first. At the moment I 
have a pot of Primula bulleyana sown in March, 1934, which 
recently showed one seedling. That is enough to convince me 
that others may come so the pot will be carried for at least 
another six months. As a rule, slow germinators are also slow 
growers so that the first to appear can be allowed to stand 
undisturbed until others appear, although in some cases I 
transplant the earliest comers and replace the seed pot under 
cover if there are no more within a short time. 

Generally speaking, all seedlings are better for being trans- 
planted from seed pots as soon as possible, especially if a long 
time elapses between sowing and germination. And it is my 
opinion that many seedlings do better transplanted into small 
pots than into flats or into frame beds; in fact, I have lost 
so many choice things by transplanting into frames when 
very small, I no longer do so, because the greenhouse bench is 
less open to bugs and conditions are more under control in 





Begonia evansiana grows well associated with ostrich ferns in the garden 


spite of the fact that circumstances compel me to leave things 
unattended most days, except the shading and ventilation 
which are duly looked after. 


I NOTE Helen O. Sprague assumes that Lycoris squamigera 
(Horticulture, September 15) may be little grown because 
of its uncertain blooming. It is not notably shy if the bulbs 
are full size and if not kept too long out of the ground; even 
shifted bulbs will flower the first season. The major reason for 
its absence in present day gardens is the scarcity and high price 
of the bulbs. Many years ago it was quite commonly offered, 
the late John Lewis Childs always listing it. Seemingly be- 
cause it is rather slow of increase and in late years has been in 
demand, bulbs have been quite scarce, the wholesale price 
being much too steep for any but high class dealers to touch. 
Any bulb that costs a dollar or more in the trade is outside 
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the average home gardener’s radius. L. squamigera is not a 
subject that responds to the wiles of the Florida or California 
climate, where hybrid hippeastrums grow like weeds from 
seeds. The entire amaryllis family is slow to increase by natural 
division, exceptions to the rule being the common form of 
Amaryllis belladonna and hippeastrum or Habranthus advenus 
which in southern California grow and multiply like daffodils; 
and Nerine sarniensis, which likewise multiplies rapidly in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. Lycoris squamigera, a native of 
Japan, presumably does best in a cool climate. I understand 
it does especially well in Cincinnati and I have seen hundreds 
of it thriving splendidly in a garden near Suffern, N. Y. 


I RECENTLY mentioned the saving of seed of Veltheimia 

viridifolia, a most interesting Spring flowering bulb for 
pots. Related to the red hot poker, (kniphofia) it bears on a 
stiff stem about 18 inches tall, a spike of tubular flowers of 
a curious lilac pink shade. As my plant volunteered to set 





The cones of the pseudolarix are unusually attractive 


seed, I allowed it to do so, knowing that vegetative reproduc- 
tion would be deplorably slow. I also concluded that seedlings 
might vary enough to be worth while, there being plenty 
of room for greater intensity of color. The seed after it ripened 
in the pods, was allowed to stand in a glass jar on the green- 
house shelf for a couple of weeks. It germinated very quickly 
and I have just shifted the two-inch seedlings into a flat and 
I anticipate they will take no longer to flower than amaryllis, 
some of which bloom inside of three years. 

The original bulb is just starting into growth again. Like 
the nerines, it must not be disturbed, a top dressing of new 
soil being the only treatment accorded it. Kept bone dry on 
a sunny shelf of the greenhouse all Summer, it was stood out- 
side along with the nerines, in a fairly shady spot, early in 
September. Other companions are the repotted lachenalias 
and a batch of freesias. Nerine bowdeni has, however, been 
kept inside because some of the bulbs are flowering. This 
species is determined to defy all precepts. After flowering in 
October and November, 1934, following continuous growth 
for 18 months, the bulbs died down, rested awhile and then 
flowered in April without foliage, after which they made leaf 
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and refused to rest in spite of my early attempts to make 
them by limited watering. 

To my astonishment one or two bulbs pushed up buds in 
August and one is fully in flower at the time of writing. 
Finding during the Spring that the bulbs had no intention of 
resting I regularly fed them as I did other sorts until they 
began to die down. But while N. fothergilli, N. corusca major 
and others were completely at rest by late June, N. bowdeni 
as stated, continued active but now when the others are ready 
to start, the foliage of N. bowdeni is yellowing, a tip off that 
I can ease up on the watering. One other species that flowered 
in the Spring as well as last Fall and which also made new 
growth and still retains it, is N. rosea crispa, but this has 
shown no sign of blooming or dying down. 

N. filifolia, a grassy leaved species with flowers like rosea 
crispa but smaller, is apparently apart from the general run 
of nerines, as it is definitely evergreen, never being free of 
foliage during the past three years. It is no use trying to force 
such subjects to take a rest by cutting off all water before they 
give a hint of wanting to do so, as more harm than good 
results. 

In my collection are four bulbs that came to me two years 
ago marked ‘“‘seedling.’’ Last Fall one pushed up a stem with 
two flowers that had me guessing, being cherry red color and 
amaryllis-like in form, but with the stamens attached to the 
inside of the petals as is the case with Ismene calathina. The 
bulbs later developed flat narrow leaves which utterly refused 
to die down during the Summer; they seemingly have no 
intention of blooming this Fall. The structure of the flower 
puts them out of the nerine, hippeastrum and Amaryllis bella- 
donna groups, and so far as I can recall, they do not fit in 
with the brunsvigia or habranthus. 


HILE on the subject of bulbs that can be grown inside 

during the Winter, let me hint that iris Wedgwood is 
an easy subject if grown cool until the buds are well up. 
Whatever the commercial force may do, I am satisfied that 
the small cultivator will do better to plant his bulbs, six or 
eight according to size, in a seven- or eight-inch pot, rather 
than in ordinary shallow boxes. Not only are bulbous irises 
deep rooting but they are very sensitive to root injury. If 
after boxing, they are stood on the ground or on ash-covered 
beds and root through at the bottom, it is hundred to one 
that half of them will come blind if the boxes are disturbed. 
In deep pots the roots are less likely to root through at the 
bottom, and treated rightly in other ways, they will flower 
100 per cent. They must be kept cool, 45 degrees or so, until 
the buds are out of the neck. 


same temeggad JABURAN VARIEGATUS is surely 
one of the good things for rock garden or border. Per- 
fectly hardy, although some protection is advisable, its varie- 
gated, strap-like leaves are showy at all times and after two or 
three years, it makes a sizeable clump. Not the least of its 
attractions is its purple muscari-like flowers that appear in 
August and last for weeks. It seems to time its flowering with 
the quaint little Scilla chinensis, the feathery lilac plumes of 
which also appear in August and last well into September. 
This scilla is the only summer flowering species I am 
acquainted with. It is perfectly hardy and multiplies steadily 
though its lateness is rather against its seeding freely. 


T one of the recent flower shows in Horticultural Hall. 
Boston, much interest was aroused by an exhibit made 
by the Arnold Aboretum. In this exhibit was a branch of 
Pseudolarix amabilis containing several cones. Now the cones 
of the Golden Larch, as this Chinese tree ‘is sometimes called, 
are remarkably handsome. With their large green scales set 
wide apart, they look more like great green flowers than like 
= seed cones of a conifer. I suppose few gardeners have seen 
them. 
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PLANTING TABLE OF HARDY LILIES 


































































































Botanical Common Depth to Flowering Date of 
Name Name Plant Height Season Delivery Remarks 
Lilium auratum Goldband 8 ins. July to November Color white with chocolate spots, striped gold. Cannot endure 
September lime; can be planted in semi-shade. 
L. auratum 8 ins. July to November Color like auratum but fewer spots. No lime; sun or semi- 
platyphyllum September shade. Cover bulbs with sandy soil. Lasts many years. 
L. batemannie Batemann 6 ins. 3—6 ft. July and October, Color rich apricot. Semi-shade or sun. Stems often carry 15 to 
August November 25 flowers each. 
L. callosum 6 ins. 2-3 fet. July and October, Like the Coral lily but duller red. Of interest to collectors. 
August November . 
L. canadense Canadian 5 ins. 2-3 ft. June and September, Color red or yellow with black spots. Plant in sun; ideal for 
July October woodland planting. 
L. candidum Madonna 2 ins. 3—5 ft. June and August to Color pure white. Must have lime and sunny spot. Use sand 
July October under and over bulbs. 
L. concolor Morning-star 4 ins. 1-1), ft. June and October Color rich crimson-scarlet. Follows the Coral lily in season of 
July bloom. Excellent in the rock garden. 
L. elegans 4 ins. 1—2 ft. June and October Colors yellow, orange and red. Numerous varieties are listed. 
July Sun or shade. Fine for rock garden. Easily grown. 
L. hansoni Hanson 6 ins. 4—5 ft. Late June October, Color yellow spotted brown. Fragrant. Sun or shade. One of 
November the easiest lilies to grow. 
L. henryi Yellow Show 8 ins. 5—6 ft. July and October, Color apricot-yellow lightly spotted. Likes rich soil but other- 
Henry August November wise indifferent. Often called ‘“Yellow Speciosum.”’ 
L. humboldti Humboldt 5 ins. 5 ft. June and October Color orange spotted deep purple. Grows best in open wood- 
magnificum July land. Often difficult to establish. 
L. medeoloides Wheel 4 ins. LY, ft. July October Color apricot spotted black. A rock garden subject but some- 
times difficult. 
L. pardalinum Sunset 8—10 ins. 5—6 ft. July October Color bright orange spotted crimson. Magnificent new lily that 
giganteum is dependable. 
L. parvum Sierra 6 ins. 2—5 ft. October Color orange yellow. A graceful western lily found wild in 
moist places. 
L. philippinense Dream or 8 ins. 5—6 ft. July to October, Color white with rose tints. Fragrant garden Easter lily. Plant 
formosanum New Wonder October November in sun with ground cover; may grow from seed. 
L. regale Regal 7 ins. 3—5 ft. July October, White marked with pink outside. Universally popular; fragrant 
November and dependable. Easy from seed. 
L. rubellum Rubellum 4 ins. LY, ft. June October Color light pink. Needs gravelly soil well drained and light 
shade. Fine for the rock garden in the East. 
Shelburne 7 ins. 3—5 ft. July and October Similar to but larger than Regal lily. A hybrid strain that is 
hybrid August variable but which follows the Regal lily. 
L. speciosum White Show 8—10 ins. 3—4 ft. August and December Color white with green band through each petal. Partial to 
album September lime, sun or shade. Mulch ground where bulbs are going 
‘ to keep out frost. 
L. speciosum 8—10 ins. 3—4 ft. August and November Flowers rich carmine-pink margined white. Very profuse and 
magnificum September easily grown. 
L. speciosum Show 8 ins. 3—4 ft. August and November Color rosy white spotted crimson. Cover the bulbs with sandy 
rubrum September soil. Speciosum varieties force easily in the conservatory. 
L. superbum American Turks- 8 ins. 3-6 ft. July September, Color reddish orange spotted darker. Moist, well drained soil. 
cap, Swamp October Endures lime, sun or semi-shade; naturalizing. 
L. tenuifolium Coral 4 ins. 1—2 ft. May and October Color dazzling scarlet-red. Plant in sun. The easiest lily to 
June flower. A rock garden gem. 
L. tenuifolium Golden Gleam 4 ins. 1-2 ft. jes and October Color rich orange-yellow. Otherwise identical with the species. 
une 
L. testaceum Nankeen 4 ins. 5 ft. June and September, Color Nankeen yellow. Grows best when protected with a 
July October ground cover. A lime lover. Exquisite. 
L. tigrinum Tiger 6 ins. 4—5 ft. August and September to Color orange with darker spots. Old-fashioned favorite that 
September November takes care of itself when cultivated or wild. 
L. tigrinum Double Tiger 6 ins. 3 ft. September September to Color orange-red spotted black. The only worth while double 
flora plena November lily. Later than single form. 
L. tigrinum 7 ins. 6 ft. August September to Color salmon-orange spotted deep purple. A robust form that 
giganteum November flowers easily. 
L. tigrinum Tiger 7 ins. 4—5 ft. September September to Color orange-red with shining black spots. Bulbs like a ground 
splendens November cover. 
L. umbellatum Western 6 ins. 2-2, ft. June October Over a dozen varieties available in tones of apricot, goid, orange, 
Orangecup red and blood red. Very free flowering. 
L. washingtonianum Mt. Hood 6—8 ins. 3—5 ft. June October Color light to rich wine-red, deeper spots. Grows in protected 
place in moist, drained soil and partial shade. Endures lime. 
L. willmottie 6 ins. 3—6 ft. July and October, Color orange-red. Cannot endure lime; plant in sun or partial 
August November shade. 




















TAMING THE AGGRESSIVE FERNS 


Various kinds with which amateurs 
will find it interesting to work 


MONG woodland plants, ferns are such delicate and ten- 
der plants, that most gardeners are likely to think of 
them as difficult to grow. As a matter of fact, a few of 

them are so vigorous that they are inclined to be weedy. These 
wolves in sheep’s clothing are real beauties, and not wholly 
confined to the shady dells. Two are open field plants. 

The most aggressive of the field ferns is the bracken, 
Pteridium aquilinum, celebrated since ancient times in litera- 
ture, legend and folklore. Worldwide in distribution, it every- 
where spreads its flat, three-parted wing-like fronds over the 
low herbage and shrubbery on sun-baked moors. Not content 
with the dominant position of its stout, leathery but finely 
dissected leaves, the underground stem spreads widely and 
branches so that the ramifications of a single plant may spread 
over square yards in a season, sending up new leaves often a 
foot apart. The microscopic spores hidden under the margins 
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Flat of bracken fern six months old from spores 


of the fronds are wind-borne over the world, and in favor- 
able situations grow quickly into new plants. 

Spores sown in October in a cool greenhouse by Mrs. Harry 
A. Jennison, who is taking up the growing of ferns from 
spores as a project in the gardening classes at the New York 
Botanical Garden, grew promptly and in about a month's 
time were sending up true fern leaves from the green plates 
of prothallia. At six months of age, they have rosettes of 
little leaves six inches long, tiny replicas of the three to six 
foot leaves of the mature plants, and are already sending out 
their long underground running rootstocks. 

The bracken is a deciduous species, its tough, harsh leaves 
turning yellow and drying up in early Autumn. It is equally 
at home amid Scotch heathers, American bayberry and sweet 
fern thickets, or with tree ferns and orchids on tropical moun- 
tain slopes. Far off Australia and New Zealand find this 
fern a weed in their pasture fields. It grows equally well in 
partial shade among trees or in open fields, and takes kindly 
to gardens, though its slender, brittle underground runners 
resent transplanting. 

It may be interesting to note in passing that besides the 
decorative use of bracken, it has practical uses. Commercially, 
the leaves are used as foundations for wreaths; the leaves when 
put in mattresses are believed by the English country folk to 
be a cure for rheumatism, and as a food the young leaves make 
an appetizing dish of greens used the world over. 


Less dominating in stature, but more inclined to crowd out 
its neighbors with its masses of rootstocks and fronds is the 
New York fern, Dryopteris noveboracensis, which is common 
along old hedge rows and rock walls bounding the open fields. 
Its soft, pale leaves are about a foot and a half tall, and look 
yellow and sunbleached when they grow in the open. But 
their vigorous growth and spread of the creeping, branching 
underground stems is so aggressive as to crowd out other 
grass and weeds from favorable, moist places. 

This fern, with its upright, arching, slender, finely di- 
vided leaves, clothed with leaflets of steadily diminishing size 
down to the very ground level, is equally at home in moist 
woodland and open field, but in the shaded woodland it 
grows taller and has a deeper green color. It is more moisture- 
loving than the bracken, and does not frequent the dry, 
sandy wastes where bracken thrives. It makes up for this in 
being easier to transplant and accommodates itself to the soil 
and culture in the garden. 

In shady, dry woods the aggressive fern is the extremely 
delicate, feathery hay-scented fern, Dennstedtia 
punctilobula. The wide-creeping, branching root- 
stocks penetrate every nook in the garden, and the 
finely divided, long tapering leaves are so tender 
that they wither as soon as picked and are useless 
for cutting; but on the plant they are so adaptable 
that the hay-scented fern thrives equally in open 
grassy meadows, in dense moist woods and in rock 
crevices of the dry wall. But it is at its best as a 
ground cover in the moist lowland forest, where 
its leaves may grow three feet tall, and form masses 
of pale green foliage from early Spring until frost. 

Even more adaptable is the marsh fern, which 
resembles the New York fern, Dryopteris thelyp- 
teris, in leaf shape. Each leaf is raised on a slender, 
brittle, ebony stalk six inches to a foot long. The 
leaves themselves are about as long as the stalk, and 
half as broad, with crinkly, dark gray-green seg- 
ments which are deeply lobed. The slender, black 
underground rhizomes form long slender, brittle 
runners through the mats of grass in which they 
usually grow, and are easiest transplanted in sods, 
grass and all. 

The marsh fern, as its name implies, is typically found in 
saturated soils, among sedges, or even in standing water. But 
it seems to grow equally well in well drained meadows. Its 
crinkly, glaucous leaves are scattered along the rapidly grow- 
ing rootstocks, and never make the dense masses that char- 
acterize the clumps of New York fern or the hay-scented 
fern. 

Further, the thin, long-slender, brittle stalks make them too 
fragile to stand alone, and they thrive best when supported in 
clumps of grass or low shrubs, such as azalea or laurel. 

The leaves of the sensitive fern, Onoclea sensibilis, are de- 
cidedly less delicate than its name would imply. In early 
Spring, the young leaves unfurl a reddish brown color, but 
soon fade to a yellowish green, and are rather coarsely lobed 
spreading flat above the thickets of wet grass and sedge in 
which they thrive. The creeping underground stems are 
clothed with roots, and are easily moved to the garden, provid- 
ing a moist place, which may be in either sun or shade, is sup- 
plied for them. 

Toward midsummer, the stiff upright, dark green, fertile 
fronds with their branching chains of globular spore capsules, 
make a curious contrast to the pale green leaves, which at this 
season are already streaking with brown as if in anticipation 
of the first frost, which will wither them completely. The 
numerous spores are shed gradually from the persistent cap- 
sules, all through the Winter, and appear to be of abounding 
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vitality, for they spring up spontaneously in all sorts of un- | 
expected places. | 

The sensitive fern is a denizen of wet ground, and may 
become a real weed, spreading rapidly both by divisions of 
the runners and by spores, which will grow rapidly into adult 
plants. But unless the water supply is ample, do not try to 
naturalize this fern in your garden, and unless you have 
plenty of room for it to spread, don’t try it, for it will other- 
wise make itself a pest. 

All five of these lustiest of the wild ferns lose their foliage 
in Winter, and all spread most aggressively through their 
underground creeping runners. The sensitive fern will tolerate 
the deepest planting, even sending up its vigorous leaves on 
long stalks through a foot or more of new earth fill. Wherever 
its roots are in moisture it belies its name, being sensitive to 
neither sun nor breakage. But its leaves, like those of the lady 
ferns and bracken turn rusty brown spotted early in the 
season. 

To round out a half dozen lusty competitors for garden 
space, we may include an aristocratic relative of the ferns, the 
horse tail, or scouring rush Equisetum arvense, the creeping 
rhizome of which thrives equally in dry railway fill of cin- 
ders or in boggy ground, and at the surface of the soil is 
buried a foot deep in loose earth. Its slender, much-branched 
grooved, cylindrical, jointed stocks, with whorls of scale-like 
brown leaves, make a cloudy mass of delicate beauty in any 
neglected corner, but beware of them in the crowded garden, 
because they spread so aggressively as to become veritable 
pests. 

The ancestors of the scouring rush were tall trees, and 
dominated the landscape in ancient times when the coal ac- 
cumulated in prehistoric swamps, and the lowly present-day 
surviving relative, though scarcely two feet tall, still appar- 
ently strives to maintain ascendingly sheer aggressiveness. 

The fern tribe is a varied one comprising more than two 
score of diverse forms hardy in northeastern United States. 
Many are evergreen, and some are adapted to one habitat, 
others to different situations. The wide-spread belief that 
ferns are best in moist, shady woodland is easily disproved by 
even the most casual observer. But for shady spots where 
flowering plants will not thrive, ferns are ideal, and under 
unfavorable conditions, where they can expect little care when 
once installed, these half dozen aggressive species are the best, 


if not the finest. 
—Forman T. McLean. 


New York Botanical Garden. 


THE FALL-FLOWERING HABRANTHUS 


RIGHT blood-red flowers are borne three to seven on a 
stem. by Habranthus miniatus, a member of the amaryllis 
family. This bulb is a native of Chile. In California it flowers 
in the open ground in September. In its native Chile it flowers 
in December and January. Bulbs that are dug before growth 
begins may be retarded and later planted in pots for winter 
bloom. Probably they could not be held back later than 
December. 

Since the bulb is little known and rare, its possibilities 
have never been fully tested. It would be interesting to get the 
reports of others who have experimented with the pot culture 
of this bulb. Without doubt bulbs planted at once in pots in 
the North will bloom this Fall and they may flower if planted 
as late as December. The red blooms would be particularly 
desirable at Christmas time. 

Habranthus is a sub-genus of hippeastrum. H. miniatus is 
mentioned in a description of Hippeastrum adventum in the 
“Year Book” of the American Amaryllis Society, 1934 and it 
appears to be a variety of it. Possibly it is identical. We are 


testing both species this year. 
—Cecil Houdyshel. 
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NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Brand’s finest varieties, young plants, two-year 
tops, four-year roots. ... Run 3 to 4 ft.—4 to 5 ft., 
wonderful root system—grown in the bottom- 
less spring wheat soil of upper Mississippi 
Valley. Most wonderful stock you ever saw and 











positively guaranteed to be on their “own roots.” 
zee offering bag Fall from our various fields cover such wonderful varieties as: 


Berryer, ngo, Bdith Cavell, Henri Martin, 
Hippolyte Maringer, Katherine e Havemeyer, Miss Ellen Willmott, Oliver De Serres, 
President Thunberg, Victor ‘ All the above and others are fully 


Lemoine. 
described and priced in our eautiful Fall catalog which is FREE for the asking. 


Brand’s Gold Medal Peonies 


We have 75 acres of gorgeous Peonies from which to select your order. Every root 
sent out in our regular retail orders will be a true Brand Division. We guarantee 
absolute satisfaction. Send in your orders today. It’s time to plant now. 


NEW FREE CATALOG NOW READY 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 EAST DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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GREENHOUSES 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Conservatories, Solariums 
Solar Slat Shades, etc. 
V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES Manufactured and Built by 


wun. LUTTON COMPANY !NXE: 
267 Kearney Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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We Move LARGE TREES and SMALL Ones, Too 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Tel. ASPinwall 4204-4205 


WHETHER it’s a small ornamental specimen or a sixty-foot maple; 
whether it’s one tree or a hundred, we have the facilities for rendering 
every phase of tree work, from fertilization to surgery, as well as 


spraying. 
A Trial Will Convince You of Our Superiority 








Just a Reminder 


To tell you that we are going strong on furnishing some 
very CHOICE PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. Then our stock 
of ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS — AZALEAS — ORNAMENTAL SHADE 
TREES and SHRUBS are among the best. WE will 
gladly supply A SINGLE PLANT or A DOZEN 
CARLOADS. Catalog. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 

(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 

WEST NEWBURY 











La Verne, Calif. 





“DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES!”’ 


Don’t waste the valuable plant foods contained in fallen leaves. Mix them with the 
powder known as ADOO and the ey will turn into rich, genuine organic manure. So 
will weeds, cuttings and other garden rubbish. And it’s easy—anyone can do it. x 
yourself for your own garden. Seed and hardware dealers sell ADOO or we will 

direct. Send for our interesting book, ‘‘Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’ oan. 


ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Informal Talks 


by Alice Kirk Atwater (Mrs. L. W.) 
51 Newbury St., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Unusual Christmas Decorations 


Ancient and modern customs described. A 
large variety of original table and house 
decorations shown. Process of making ex- 
plained in detail. Native and Southern ever- 
greens used. Conservation laws observed. 


Flower Arrangement 


The A B O's of the subject thoroughly dis- 
cussed at a series of private or Club classes, 
also single talks covering the subject for 
general Club meetings. Each talk demon- 
strated with interesting plant material, 
fresh flowers, appropriate receptacles and 
charts, 





Mr. Sven Sealander 


graduate of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College of Copenhagen, 
head instructor in the Beder and 
Aarslev Horticultural Institu- 
tions in Denmark and now a4 
member of our staff is available 
for a series of eight lectures on 
unusual horticultural subjects. 


For full particulars write to 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 


GREENS FARMS CONNECTICUT 








Diseases and Insect 
Pests 


are all too frequently evasive troubles with 
which gardeners must contend. Much can 
be done, however, to control these trou- 
bles. Illustrated Lectures are given on 
many of the more important diseases and 
insect pests of trees and shrubs. 
Lectures are followed by a Plant Disease 
Clinic at which advice is given regarding 
corrective measures for specific problems 
of your own plants. 


IVAN H. CROWELL, Pu.D. 
Oonsulting Pathologist 


F. A. BARTLETT TREE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


795 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kirkland 0975-0976 








| 





OTHING has been found to take the place of lectures by 
well-informed men and women in carrying out a com- 
prehensive garden club program. It is possible now to obtain 
lectures on almost every subject which can be of possible in- 
terest to garden club members. Many of the lectures available 
can be illustrated with well-colored lantern slides, too. 

The price charged for lectures varies greatly, of course, 
much depending upon the reputation of the speaker, and 
something upon the amount of paraphernalia required. Never- 
theless, worth-while lectures may now be obtained at lower 
prices than prevailed some years ago. Indeed, the list of speak- 
ers appearing on this page is so comprehensive that all garden 
clubs, whether large or small, can make up a program which 
will come within their budget appropriations. 








FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Will speak on either of two topics 

1. The Intent and Fulfillment of the 
Herb Garden. 

2. Intimate Gardens — which includes 
The Moonlight and the Herb Garden. 











Making the Garden Livable 
and 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





Lectures with demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. How to transplant 
them. House plants and how to grow 
healthy ones. Cuttings from house plants. 
Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. How 
to plant window boxes, summer and winter. 
Fee on application. 


MRS. JOHN S. CODMAN 


Quail Street West Roxbury, Mass. 
Tel. Parkway 0124 





LECTURES on Old Gardens, their histori- 

cal and literary significance. MRS. FRED- 

— WINSLOW, 275 Clarendon Street, 
oston. 





A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED LEC- 
TURES on “Nature Activities for the Four 
Seasons,” by REA BLANC 
Melrose, Mass. 





Many INTERESTING and INSTRUCTIVE 
subjects. Descriptive Leaflet on request. 
Also practical meetings where Mrs. Latimer 
will spend the afternoon with the club 
members and assist them in the actual work 
of “Seed Plantings,” “Arranging Flowers,” 
‘“‘Making Christmas Decorations,” etc. “Ten 
Lessons in Gardening” an interesting short 
course for Garden Club groups, etc. Garden 
Consultations. JULIA A. LATIMER, Land- 
conus Architect, Harold St., Mamaroneck, 





EDWIN L. HOWARD, Westport, Connecti- 

cut. Lectures illustrated by rapid sketches 

in color: “Constructive Ideas for Your 

Garden,” ‘Terraced Gardens,” “Gazebos 

= Gardenhouses,” “Chinese Garden 
eas.” 





MES. THOMAS NESMITH, LOWELL, 
MASS. Interesting practical talks concern- 
ing new flowers for the garden. Beautifully 
illustrated with colored photographic slides. 
Showing how bloom may be maintained 
throughout the season. SPECIAL SUB- 
JECTS, IRISES, ORIENTAL POPPIES 
and NEW HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS. 





ELEMENTARY BOTANY COURSES for 
Garden Clubs. Also lectures on wild flowers. 
Interesting facts about fertilization of flow- 
ers, seed dispersal. May Haertel, Wren- 
tham, Mass. 





MBS. PRESTON RICE, Kent Hills, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is now arranging a lec- 
ture itinerary for eastern garden clubs for 
February and March, 1936. Full informa- 
tion upon request. 


IDENTIFYING WILD FLOWEBS. MAUD 
R. JACOBS, South Carrollton, Kentucky. 





PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWEBS: 
Lecture illustrated with over one hundred 
colored slides. A few open dates for Janu- 
ary, February and March. GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, Putney, Vermont. 


A. 





LECTURES by FREDERICK W. BOISSE- 
VAIN on Rock Gardens From Every Angle. 
For information: Ocean Drive West, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 





GEORGIANA RB. SMITH (Mrs. Anson H.), 
Dedham, Mass. “Flowers for Your House.” 
An informal talk, demonstrated with flower 
arrangements in appropriate settings. Back- 
grounds and accessories are used to suggest 
the general character and color scheme of 
the room. 








BACKYARD BIRDS, the story of what goes 
on in your garden, told with colored chalks 
and whistling of bird songs. GERTRUDE 
ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, Quincy, Mass., Tel. 
Granite 1244-R, 





“Plower Arrangement for the Home and 
Show.” “English Gardens,” illustrated with 
colored slides. “Practical Work in the Home 
Garden.” LOUISE PARKER SCHWAB, 
5011 Waldo Ave., New York City. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on cultivat- 
ing wild flowers. Edgar T. Wherry, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Federation of the Bird Clubs of 
New England, Inc. 


Announces a lecture on Birds which is of 
particular interest to Garden and Women’s 
Clubs: “The Importance of Birds to Your 
Garden and Some Results of Six Years’ 
Bird-Banding.” This lecture is illustrated 
with colored lantern slides and features the 
economic value of birds with interesting 
views of their activities and some of the 
astounding facts brought to light through 
the medium of banding. This lecture is 
given by two of the officers of the Federa- 
tion, MR. LAURENCE B. FLET Rand 
MR. CHARLES B. FLOYD, who for many 

ears have been active in the study and 

anding of birds and in conservation of all 
wild life. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary: LAURENCE B. 
FLETCHER, 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass., Tel. HUBbard 9185. 


Do Not Fail to Include In Your 
1935-36 Lecture Program 


Bulbs for the Home Garden 


and views of the 
International Flower Show 
Flora 1935 — Holland 
Many Agfa color plate illustrations 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
East Freetown Massachusetts 


DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


35-91 153rd Street, Flushing, N. Y. 
Tel. Independence 3-2865 
Informative and Seasonal Garden Lec- 
tures by appointment only. Subjects on 
request. Clients: Leading Garden Clubs 

in the Northeastern States. 


Terms Moderate 


Booking Now for 1936 


Lectures in costume, with slides, motion 
pictures, music, on “Land of Flowers,” 
“Plower Arrangement,” “Colonial Gardens,” 
“Wildflowers.” The latter two are also for 
rent, with manuscript, $10. For rent, $3 
each, 16mm. movies, se ee 
Wreaths,” “Prolonging the e of Cut 
Flowers.” 

MARGUERITA PHILLIPS KUHRT, A.B. 

5343 Knox Street, Germantown, Pa. 




















Katherine Brooks Norcross 
A.B., M.L.A. 

Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
offers her 1936 series of stimulating 
Garden Talks and Original Garden 
Monologues to the Garden Clubs. 


MAGIC HAITI 


Plant-Exploring in the Tropics 
Slides and Motion Pictures 
by 
W. STEPHEN THOMAS 
240 West 71 Street New York City 














Illustrated Lectures 


Autumn Fruit and Foliage 
Color in the Garden 
Worthwhile Trees, Shrubs and Plants 


For information write 


DONALD D. WYMAN 
Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 
NORTH ABINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Garden Talks 


Most practical Garden Talks from long ex- 
perience. Hand colored slides in perfection. 
Italian and English Gardens. Importance in 
Design-Form-Color. dsummer Gardens. 
Azaleas and Iris in combination. Herbs and 
Sweet Scents. Which Garden Books are 
best. The Little Garden’s Charm. The Green 
Garden. 

Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, Landscape Architect 

32 East 64th Street, New York City 








VIVIEN MAY PARKER announces two 
new illustrated lectures: “Gardens That 
Care for Themselves,” “Gardens of Famous 
Gardeners I Have Known.” Eddy Place, 
Brimfield, Mass. 
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PRIMROSES IN NEW JERSEY 


RS. McCULLY’S success with Primula nutans (Horti- 
culture, August 1) is just another instance proving that 
the Northwest differs greatly from New Jersey. After several 
attempts and failures in a cold frame, I succeeded in raising a 
batch of this beautiful primula in the greenhouse but unwisely 
set them out under the trees the past Spring. My packet of 
seed gave me only about a dozen plants and when they 
developed somewhat, it became evident that only two were 
true, the others being of the P. bulleyana or P. pulverulenta 
class. 

With the advent of real Summer weather the two trie 
nutans type soon collapsed; my effort to save them by trans- 
ferring to the frame being too late. The other plants are now 
fairly strong and their survival along with P. bulleyana, 
P. helodoxa, and others in the same spot, is proof enough 
of their relationship; in the same position P. florinde all but 
vanished, the remnants being saved only by transference to 
a frame. This giant bog primrose just can’t take it, although 
P. rosea, another moisture and shade lover, has come through 
splendidly; of nearly 500 planted out, less than a score have 
gone. The pink Bartley pulverulentas have not fared so well, 
some parts of the bed getting too much sun with insufficient 
moisture to offset it. 

In all probability Mrs. McCully’s success is largely due to 
the ample moisture she has been able to provide. Presumably 
she has not yet met the arch enemy of Asiatic primroses, root 
aphis, which causes the roots to rot away. Aided by that 
inveterate sponger, the brown ant, the aphis has caused me 
much worry, especially with P. japonica, P. pulverulenta and 
P, denticulata, and I have yet to find a way to eliminate it. 
Oddly enough the pest is most troublesome in the moister 
sunken spots and lately I have had to lift scores of plants, 
wash the remaining rootlets in insecticide and plant in a 
frame to save them. 

How to clear the ground of aphis has to be settled; naph- 
thalene compound has failed. But a worse foe has recently 
appeared. Last Spring I cleared a narrow border shaded by 
the house of wild ferns and astilbes and planted it solid with 
about 150 P. japonica in their second year. The plants did 
grandly, many being 15 or more inches across at the end of 
August. Then odd plants showed wilt and I suspected aphis, 
but as the plants resisted pulling, I dosed heavily with naph- 


thalene compound and thoroughly soaked the bed. Within the. 


past week some of the largest plants began to wilt in spite of 
ample moisture and I pulled one or two out but no aphis 
could be seen on the root remains. A healthy P. japonica has 
roots nearly a foot in length but these, like the aphis 
infested plants, had nothing but a few stubs with new root- 


lets pushing from higher up the crown. By shaking free of | 


all soil I discovered short, whitish grubs and on removing 
the score or so wilted plants, I found all similarly infested, 
as many as six or eight grubs being more or less buried among 
the dead root ends or in the crowns. The identity of this 
white grub has yet to be ascertained; it differs from the ordi- 
nary white grubs one finds in the soil, but I assume it is the 


larve of some beetle, though the foliage of the plants has | 


not at any time been eaten. The grubs care nothing for 
naphthalene compound; even when left in a tin and 
smothered with it they are alive hours later. 

By soaking the infested plants in lead arsenate solution, 


several more grubs were extracted from the roots and it is | 


possible that arsenate in the soil is the only remedy because 
the grubs not only eat off the roots but actually bore into the 
crowns. 

This makes the fourth unusual pest I have to meet this 
season. In the Spring a plague of four-lined leaf bugs worked 
havoc among many perennials, and this Fall, aquilegias and 
lilies are swarming with aphis, the latter plants losing their 
foliage because of the heavy infestation which one spraying 
did not check, hence the desperate measure of cutting every 
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FINAL CLOSE-OUT 
of RARE and COSTLY IRIS 


Varieties that Recently Sold for $5.00 and $10.00 a Plant 


To assure quick sale of a large surplus stock I have priced the fine collections offered 
here at ridiculously low prices. All are up-to-date varieties, freshly dug for your order. 


2 Summer-Blooming $ # .00 World’s Finest $4.00 
JAPANESE IRIS SIBERIAN IRIS 
These Japanese Iris are indispensable because aia , 

they produce a marvelous color effect in July Many eminent authorities consider the 

when other flowers are scarce. They are of im- Siberian Iris the most elegant of all Irises. 

— _ fb ae as a ciuner etete, and This is the finest set of Siberian Irises ob- 

ere s no ng more ; , } } 

showy than these gorgeous Irises. This collection tainable ee oy world at any price. 

includes giant singles and doubles, self-colors, ey are prodigious bloomers and make ex- 

mottled, blended and striped effects. All are cellent cut flowers. This collection includes 
several varieties that recently sold at $5 to 

$10 a plant. Full color range. Unlabeled. 


prodigious bloomers. Some are now offered 
the first time in a low-priced collection unlabeled. 
A re Yellow Peony, a Unique "Coffee and Cream" and 4 Other 
Unusual Prize-Winning Peonies, for only $3 


You probably did not know that there is a 
yellow Peony. I will include the finest fra- 
grant yellow variety in this collection, also 
a rich ‘‘coffee and cream’’ color Peony unlike 
any other. These two sell regularly at around 
$1.50 each, making $3.00 value for the two 
For good measure I will inciude a very large, 














double fragrant soft pink; a large double fra- 
fragrant 
fragrant deep 


grant bright crimson; a superb, 
milk-white; a ageenaaet, 


pink. Labeled 
SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $4 -00 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE each 


All the rich glowing grandeur of the Talisman Rose, blended copper, 
apricot and gold, highly fragrant. A real Everblooming Climber. Absolutely 
unique; very rare. New plants set out last spring in my Exhibition Gardens 
have been continuously loaded with flowers since early June. The strong, «-year- 
old Plants I will ship will shoot strong, tall canes and bloom as profusely for 
He fe. A limited number ready for fall planting at $1.00 each: 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States 
Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


Box B 


Poher f Wayman Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 














When Leaves Turn Color 
—lt’s time to plant trees! 





| The gorgeous blaze of Autumn color in our American woods 
is a thing that Europeans cannot believe until they come and 
see it for themselves. Those kinds which are particularly 








choice and beautiful among our native trees are listed below: 
For Large Plantings | For Small Plantings 
Scarlet Maple (Acer 100 1000 | Mountain Stewartia (Stew- Each 
rubrum) 12 to 18 in. $5.00 $25.00 artia) 1% to 2 ft. specimen .$2.00 
Red Bud (Cercis cana- Sweet M 
. , agnolia (Magnolia 
| densis) 12 to18in.... 5.00 30.00 glauca) 1% to 2 ft. specimen 1.00 
White Flowering Dog- , 
wood (Cornus florida) ———_ Dogwood i 
Sueeeee .......... 6.00 35.00 ite, 3 to 4 ft. specimen .. 1.00 
2 Red, 2 to 3 ft. spec. B&B .. 1.30 
t Liquidam- 
‘'a yaa . ‘a | Red Bud (Cercis Canadensis) 
SN tas co edtecs 4.00 30.00 4 to 5 ft. specimen ......... 1.25 
Sour Gum (Nyssa syl- Franklinia Tree (Gordonia) 
vatica) 12 to 18 in. ... 5.00 30.00 7 - e¢ oe tee eeeeees = 
o . specimen ........ , 
Sourwood (Oxydendron » 
arboreum) 1 to 1% ft. 4.00 25.00 American Tree Azalea (arbo- 
| White Fringe Tree rescens) 1 toi% ft. B&B . 2.00 
(Chionanthus) 8 to White Fringe (Chionanthus) 
 cdat ta <ckhacehs 04 12.00 85.00 3 to 4 ft. specimen ......... 1.00 





Order direct from this page (allow for cost of transportation), or send at 
once for Autumn Planting. It contains these and hundreds of other Ameri- 
can and foreign trees and shrubs at amazingly reasonable prices. Also 
Bulbs, Tulips, Narcissus, etc. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
| Est. 1878 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Laboratories. 
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OUR BOSTON OFFICE 


is now located at.... | 





795 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company takes pleasure in announcing 
a new and more accessible location for its Boston Office. 


Our new quarters are attractively situated on the Charles River at 
795 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and are immediately 
adjacent to our Warehouse, thus assuring all Bartlett clients in that 
vicinity better and more economical service. 


An interesting feature of this new office is a fully equipped Laboratory | 


and a modern Tree-disease Clinic under the personal direction of Dr. 
Ivan H. Crewell, Asscciate Pathologist of The Bartlett Tree Research 


out the East and through 65 newly appointed Authorized Agents. Write 
us for the address of the Bartlett Representative nearest you. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Bartlett serves clients through 19 strategically located Offices through- | 
| 
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Buckwheat 


ooHullses 


Meet all demands 
for Winter Mulch 


Do not blow off in high winds; 
Do not pack under snow; 
De not harbor mice or insects; 
Do not smother seedlings or small 
plants; 
Contain necessary fertilizing ele- 
ments; 
Are easily worked into the soil. 
A hundred pounds will cover 
about 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 
Write for full information 
and price on any quantity 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 MAIN STREET, TOWANDA, PENNA. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


















New Books by 
Expert Authorities 


FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 


By F. F. Rockwell and 
Esther Grayson 
Probable price $3.00 


AMERICAN FERNS: How to 
Know, Grow and Use Them 
By Edith A. Lawrence and 
Julia R. Lawrence 
Price $2.50 


At all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 














A Little Book 
About Roses’’ 
(33rd annual issue) 


combined with 
“The Flower Beautiful’ 


an unusual Rose and Peony catalogue 
sent free to garden owners who demand 
the highest quality plants for Fall 
planting. Illustrated in true color. 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 








Specialists in 
Roses and Peonies 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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stem to the ground. The aquilegias have been cleared some- 
what of their unwelcome guests, a type of aphis that not only 
gets on the back of the foliage, but constantly runs up and 
down the stems. The why of such plagues this season is 
beyond nie. The caterpillar plague was bad enough, but these 
various varmints have me guessing. 

Getting back to primroses, I may say I have successfully 
carried along, in a frame, P. seclusa, P. veitchi, P. lichian- 
gensis rufus and P. tosensis. 

—T. A. Weston. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


MORE MID-SUMMER FLOWERS 


RS. FOX’S article on mid-Summer bloom in the garden 
(Horticulture, September 1) was very helpful and I 
would like to add to her list a few more plants which have 
proved satisfactory in a ‘‘pink and blue’ perennial border in 
these Northern Westchester hills. 

Artemisia lactiflora is beautiful. Growing to a height of 
five to seven feet with finely cut leaves and twelve-inch plumes 
of creamy white minute flowers, it forms an ideal background 
for the varied shades of pink and crimson Phlox decussata. 
Large clumps of Rudbeckia purpurea are used with excellent 
effect, the big rose-colored daisies making a fine contrast in 
form to the rounded heads of phlox and pointed panicles of 
artemisia. 

Eryngium planum and E. giganteum are interesting for their 
blue tones, and Liatris pycnostachya gives an unusual effect 
with its two-foot spikes of bloom. This color has to be used 
with discretion, but white or pale lavender nearby makes its 
rather magenta tone look very rich. 

Musk mallow, Malva moschata, which grows wild in 
Northern New York, is, to my mind, a better garden plant 
than the much talked of mallow marvels. The latter, hand- 
some as they are, are too large and coarse to combine with 
other border flowers, while the musk mallow’s soft, clear, 
pink blossoms, about two-and-a-half inches across, like little 
morning glories in color and form, are charming. 

Although its foliage is more interesting than its flowers, 
artemisian Silver King gives such a lovely silver mass in the 
background, that it is almost indispensable all Summer. 

Monarda didyma is too intensely scarlet to be used near any 
of the above, but at a distance (a long one) it is useful to 
keep the humming birds happy, and the pink, lavender and 
deep rose-colored forms are pretty and not so common. 

Heuchera sanguinea continues to send up its pink sprays if 
given some shade and rich soil, and Veronica spicata, Nepeta 
mussim and the nepeta Souvenir A. Chaudron can also be 
counted on to vary the edgings of Campanula carpatica and 
its lovelier sister C. carpatica alba. 

For a border of shrubbery or a not too sunny garden, 
Funkia lancifolia seems to have all the desirable qualities for 
such a situation. The rich, deep green, glossy leaves are effec- 
tive all Summer, and the multitude of lovely lavender lilies it 
sends up in August and September are a revelation of beauty 
to those who have only seen it growing in isolated clumps in 
old gardens. 

Finally, the old magenta flowers of portulaca have been 
magically changed to such amazing little double roses of clear 
pink (and other colors) that I would not consider my border 
complete without letting these brilliant blooms fill in the 
chinks between the edging stones, and if, in their cheerful 
exuberance, they seed themselves out into the gravel walk, 
the effect is all the prettier. 

So much for the section with these colors. If one walked 
through the rock garden, around the pool and in another 
border section, where yellow, orange; white and purple are 
the dominant colors, the list would be very different—but 


that is another story. 
—Lucille S. McLean. 


Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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THE CARE OF A SAINTPAULIA 


HE saintpaulia (a member of the gloxinia family, and 

sometimes termed African or cape violet) is one of the 
most satisfactory plants for the indoor garden. It flowers 
freely but requires a little petting. Beside me is a plant which 
has been in constant bloom for over seven-and-a-half months 
with never less than five and usually from 20 to 35 blossoms 
upon it... a fair record for a plant 14 inches in diameter. 
The following rules, while not arbitrary, have proven them- 
selves trustworthy: 

When the plant comes from the florist, place it in a saucer 
and give it from 24 to 48 hours in an eastern exposure to 
orient it to new temperature and atmosphere. 

After orientation, give regular sun baths each day of two 
hours duration, then place in a strong light for the remairider 
of the day. 

Never allow water to touch the leaves or the crown of the 
plant. 

Always water from the saucer. If the earth seems inclined 
toward dryness, fill the saucer both night and morning. 
Although the saintpaulia will survive ‘““wet feet’’ more success- 
fully than many house plants, water should not stand in the 
saucer for more than two hours at a time. Plants in non- 
porous pots will require less frequent watering. 

Once a week, feed lightly with any food which has demon- 
strated its worth. Fertiflora, one teaspoonful to a quart of 
water, has proved satisfactory. One saucerful is sufficient at a 
time. 

At least once a day provide fresh cool air, if possible. In 
northern climates this may be accomplished during the 
Winter by setting the plant in a freshly aired bedroom for 
two hours or so, or it may be placed on a table near a window 
ventilator which admits small draughts of air at a time. It is 
better, however, to omit the fresh air treatment than risk the 
danger of cold air on the plant, which is fatal. The sun bath 
and fresh air may often conveniently coincide. 

Promptly cut off all stems of withered flowers; otherwise 
seed pods of dubious value will form. 

A droopy leaf need occasion no alarm. Promptly cut it to 
within one inch of the crown of the plant . . . and forget it. 

Never put a saintpaulia out doors. It is essentially a house 
plant and must be treated as such. 


New plants may be propagated from old ones, but the 


process requires a descriptive chapter all its own. 

If the leaves seem dusty, give them a very light brushing 
with a soft brush. The average house garden seldom lives in 
an ideal, humidified, dust-free atmosphere. 

—Grace May Stutsman. 
Melrose, Mass. 


A LILY WHICH MOLES DISLIKE 


EVERAL years ago I planted a few hundred bulbs of three 
common garden lilies, the tiger, regal, and elegans. They 
were planted in alternating groups of five at the edge of a 
shrubbery border. All came up splendidly and made about 
equally good growth until moles began to tunnel through the 
planting. Now there are only tiger lilies left. 

I do not wish to become involved in any discussion of 
whether the moles ate the bulbs or merely made runways to 
the bulbs for mice. The fact is that wherever the moles tun- 
neled, the regal and elegans lilies disappeared, while the tiger 
lilies remained. The former owners of this place told me they 
were unable to grow madonna lilies because of the ravages of 
moles, but that the moles never bothered their tiger lilies. 

Heretofore I had taken it for granted that the tiger lily was 
so much more common in gardens than other lilies because it 
was hardier or more adaptable, but I am now wondering if it 
is because it is of less interest to moles. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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NO OTHER FERTILIZER mn 
i oe eo GREENHOUSE USE 


adapted to 
Wilson’s Eureka Plant Food has 
been developed especially to meet 
horticultural requirements, and par- 
ticularly greenhouse conditions. It is 
a complete and balanced fertilizer 
. contains essential as well as rare 
plant nourishing elements. Consists 
of natural materials carefully 
blended to combine stimulation with 
lasting effects. Contains Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric Acid, Potash. Milled to an exceptional fineness, it 
releases its food elements quickly in the soil and permits a 
greater degree of control. Free of offensive odor. . . . Simple to 
apply. ... Absolutely safe and reliable. 


GREENHOUSE SPRAYING 
“WEE soMMs | ety seer gt tat | 
0. K. PLANT SPRAY discolor or otherwise injure tender | 


For over 30 years Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has been used in 
the greenhouses of America’s finest estates. It is simple and easy 
to use — nothing to mix, dissolve or weigh — just dilute with 
water. Economical because effective in results. 

















PLANT FOOD 










Demands a preparation that is 






Write for details, packing and price list 





















Dept. B-10 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 












Less Work--More 
Flowers-- Next Spring 


Don’t wait for the Spring rush of 
garden work. Apply Florida Humus 
now, and you will have a healthier, 
lovelier garden and a stronger, greener 





Analysis: ] 
awn next year and for years to come. 
(By Wiley . Co., Baltimore, ‘ ty , y ° 
wcaciedaa wat 183554) aaaie Florida Humus is a recently discov- 
OistaTe ..cccccccscccce . ‘ ¥ 
pan Dry Basis: ag, cred organic matter, mined from un- 
Organic Ms Miler .. 500. =;2167 derwater deposits, centuries old. It is 
CIGITY Prd wee esveees 


6. . : 
Total Nitrogen (MH) ..ceees 8.52 far less acid than other “organics”; it 


Aare we (P2305) ..... .28 fe . 
Potash (K20) ........++. 61 contains no weed seeds or foreign 
Oalcium (CaO) ........-. 1.95 


Water holding capacity . 


matter; and it has a high percentage 
*Very slightly acid. 7 is "neutral. 


of organic nitrogen which, gradually 


Distributors: released, helps nourish your plants 
ATLANTA: Evans Implement Oo. 

BALTIMORE: for years. 

soeTon: Miller Richardson & Co. 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Oorp. FREE BOOKLET — Write our Boston sales 
Beneeue i” *-)  sowell Nurseries fice, or ask your distributor, listed at left, 
CHARLOTTE. I. Smith Go for helpful booklet, The Uses of Florida 
CINOINNATI: Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. 


The J. Chas. McCullough Oo. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Oorp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
NEW eases 
Stumpp & Walter Co, 
FaSLADGLESS 


Henry A. Dreer, Inc, 
PITTSBURGH 

Beckert Seed & Bulb Oo. 

ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WASHINGTON: 

Balderson & Oo., Inc. 
WILMINGTON: 

Franklin J. Murphey 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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SCILLA BULBS 


for 


NATURALIZING 


Campanulata (Wood Hyacinth) 
Blue, and White. Doz. 45c, 100 
$3.50, 250 for $7.50. Rose, Doz. 50c, 
100 $3.75, 250 for $8.75. 


Siberica (English Bluebell) 
Lovely bright blue. Mammoth 
bulbs, Doz. 50c, 100 $3.50, 250 for 
$7.50. 


Postpaid if you mention this advt. 
Illustrated Bulb Folder 
in color, free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











More than 1000 


species and varieties of 


ROCK AND ALPINE 
PLANTS 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 


Write us about your rock garden 
problems. Maybe we can help. 
Scientific advice freely given on 
selecting rock plants which will 
thrive in the different climatic con- 
ditions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 














Largest Exhibition Size 
DARWIN TULIPS 


50 Bulbs, 10 Each of 5 Var. $2.25 
100 Bulbs, 10 Each of 10 Var. 4.00 
Or make up your own assortment from 
the outstanding varieties listed below:'* 
AFTERGLOW, apricot - orange; BAR } 
flery crimson; PRIDE OF HAARLEM. Bril- 
liant rose carmine; FARNCOMBE SANDERS, 
brilliant scarlet; INGLESCOMBE YELLOW; 
FLAMINGO, delicate shell - pink; CLARA 
BUTT, salmon pink; DREAM, beautiful 
lilac; VICTOIRE D’OLIVIERE, light red; 
FAUST, brown. 
Every Variety Packed Separately and Labeled 
All Shipments Postpaid 
Cultural Directions Included 
Send check or money order today 
Write for Beautifully Illustrated Catalo 
| VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
i Dept. 28, BABYLON, Long Island, N. Y. 
Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 
‘From Grower Direct to Consumer’’ 












{ eens GIANT a 
DARWIN TULIPS 


-~Wy 
He Ni 
\ 





Baronne de la Tonnaye, Clara 
Butt, Farncombe Sanders, Ingles- 
combe Yellow, Pride of Haarlem Vi 
and Rev. H. Ewbank. We offer 
3ofeach. (18 bulbs) $1.15 
Gofeach (36 bulbs). 2.00 
{2ofeach (72bulbs).. 3.75 
25 ofeach(i50 bulbs). 7.25 
100 ofeach (600 bulbs) 28.00 
Prices prepaid. Order now. 
Dreer’s 1935 Autumn Bulb 
Catalog sent free. 


HENRY A. DREER 
97 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa, 








J 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Our Annual Harvesting Sale 
of Gladiolus Bulbs is on 


Write for the New Fall List giving 
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WILDFLOWERS THAT ARE WEEDS 


OME of our wildflowers are better in the wild than when 
cultivated, for they may become too much at home in the 
garden and choke out cherished plants. Their vigorous and 
spreading root system is a guarantee that they can take care 
of themselves almost anywhere, and thus they should be used 
only in the wildest of wild gardens. Many native plants have 
great powers of increasing, but they are really too vigorous 
for cultivated grounds. Even in wildflower reservations they 
should be confined to small areas, except where the planting 
is on a large scale. A list of wildflowers to avoid follows: 


Apios tuberosa—Potatobean 
Apocynum androsaemif olium—-Spreading Dogbane 
Aralia hispida—Bristly Aralia 
Aralia nudicaulis—Wild-sarsaparilla 
Aristolochia serpentaria—V irginia Snakeroot 
Asclepias syriaca—Common Milkweed 
Convolvulus sepium—Hedge Bindweed 
Coreopsis rosea—Rose Coreopsis 
Cynoglossum boreale—Northern Wild Comfrey 
Desmodium grandifloram—Pointed Tickclover 
Epilobium angustifolium—Blooming Sally 
Humulus lupulus—Common Hop 
Ipomoea pandurata—Hardy Moonflower 
Lathyrus palustris—Marsh Pea 
Lysimachia quadtrif olia—Fourleaved Loosestrife 
Solidago canadensis—Canada Goldenrod 
Typha latifolia—Common Cattail 
Vicia cracca—Cow Vetch 

Many plants related to these are also very weedy, but the 


species most likely to be dug and tried by the lover of wild- 
flowers are listed here. Many more native plants are really 
weeds, either annual or perennial, but they do not have 
enough show of flower to make them desired as the collector 
tramps the field. Though some of the above are local, they 
will never become rare. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 





'PLANTS FOR THE MIDDLE WEST 


| a severe drought of the last few Summers has played 

havoc with perennial gardens of the Middle West. Ama- 
teurs are continually asking what will go on blooming in 
spite of the heat. Among several perennials that I have found 
most dependable are Platycodon grandiflorum—blue and 
white—and Monarda didyma rosea (bergamont). The latter 
is too seldom planted; it is a lovely shade of pink and is 
desirable for cut flowers as well as for color in the garden. 
It is far superior to its red cousin. Asclepias tuberosa—the 
orange butterfly weed—also blooms on regardless of the heat. 
It repays cultivation and is another lovely cut flower. 

If the Summer drought is here to stay, gardening will 
have to be revolutionized in this part of the country. Not 
only must deep rooted perennials be planted but flowering 
shrubs must be depended upon for succession of bloom. I 
would like to see the poor overworked Spirea vanhouttei 
and Hydrangea paniculata rooted out and replaced by some 
of the aristocrats among shrubs. Many of these gems are as 
much at home here and just as easy to grow. Perhaps they 
cost a bit more but in gardening as in everything else, we get 
just about what we pay for. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 


THE MEADOW-SWEET IN MAINE 


I WONDER that more use is not made of the wild spirza, 
Spirea latifolia, commonly called meadow-sweet. Four 
years ago I transferred two small bushes from the pasture to 
the garden. They have shown their appreciation of their new 
environment by growing rapidly and blossoming profusely. 
They remain in bloom much longer than the cultivated varie- 
ties with which I am familiar. 
—Ray W. Tobey. 





many new varieties 





Fairfield, Me. 
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Inside My Garden Gate 


A Garden Note Book and Scrap 
Book combined .. . looseleaf.. . 
indexed forms to assist in keep- 
ing cultural records and in plan- 
ning a garden fcr continuous 
bloom and artistic color com- 
binations. 

Invaluable to you or a lovely gift for a 
friend. The green binder is attractive 
and conveniently sized (7x 10). 


Descriptive Sheet on Request 
Price $1.50 By mail 10c extra 
Edited and for Sale by 
JULIA A. LATIMER 
Harold Street Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















rpee's Zinnias 


3 Four Best Colors 


day for this valuable Garden 


Book. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 278 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








PRIMULA MISTASSINICA 


Introduced by 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 


Described in our free “Rock Garden 
Catalog’ with 600 other Alpines 














MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


This charming perennial, with its lovely 
pink and blue bells, is one of the most 
admired plants in our nursery when it 
blooms in May. Plant it now in groups 
in the wild garden or half-shady border 
with the late daffodils. 

$1.20 for 10; $2.50 for 25 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Ring—Standard Calendar 
for 1936 
Border designs from old-fashioned herbs 


Price 85 cents 
Send Mail Orders with Check to 
Designer-Publisher 
LOUISE B. GRAVES 
56 River Street Boston, Mass. 











BULBS 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 
NEW 1935 Bulb Folder of amazing 
interest. Illustrates 58 varieties in 
natural colors. Specially priced offers. 


Mail Your Request Today! 


piers BRECK S ea 





Street 
GARDENTOOLS 


A Tool for every purpose, and 
the kind of quality not ordi- 
narily obtainable. 

Write for 80-page Catalogue 
Free if you mention “Horticulture” 
A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, OHIO 








Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 





LINVILLE 


Catalog upon request 


RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 


Various sizes in any quantity. 


NURS 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Augusta, Georgia 











im” Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
~ Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. 
4 Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias, one regu- 
lar full-size packet each (value 60c) sent 
postpaid for only 10c. Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Garden Book FREE, Write to- 
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LILIES 
for Fall Planting 


Make your selection from our many 
choice varieties. Write for complete and 
descriptive list today. 


Edgar L. Kline, Grower and Importer 
Oswego, Oregon 
per 100 


TULIPS = BStpaia 


Darwin Mixed ..$3.10 
DAFFODILS 

for pasezelising - 2.90 
CROCUS Mixed . 1.80 


GRAPE Hyacinths 1.90 
SCILLA Siberica 2.10 


Catal f Susi £: 
Sowerkes ry bulbs ‘: 

Stassen Floral Gardens, Inc 
Box 14 Resiyn Heights, W. ¥. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 





























Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Oongress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1935. 
State of Massachusetts ss 
County of Suffolk. . 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 

ORTIOULTURE and that the followin 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, | = 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
Boston, 

Walter Hunnewell, Vice-Pres., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston. 

John S. Ames, Treas., 96 Ames Building, 
Boston. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him, 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of September, 1935. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires July 18, 1941) 
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GREASING GARDEN TOOLS 


GOOD practice for the preservation of garden tools is, 

of course, the application of grease or oil to the surfaces 
to prevent rust during the Winter when they are laid away. 
A heavy oil warmed and applied when in this condition 
makes the best rust preventative. A device is shown here, 
with which the oil can be firmly rubbed onto the metal 
and then spread in a heavier coating. 

An old paint brush makes a good oil swab. Tear off the 
old stiff hairs, and the ferrule. Fold the wad of sacking or 
burlap around the end of the handle, tie or snap it on with a 
rubber band cut from a tire inner tube and it is ready for use. 
A good handle is procured in this manner, and the little affair 
can be kept and used for this purpose for many seasons 
thereafter. 

—Frank Bentley. 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 





An old paint brush makes a good oil swab 


SKULLCAPS FOR LATE SUMMER 


FTER years of searching for plants to provide August 
color in the rock garden, I am prompted to say a few 
words in praise of the skullcaps. Probably the most important 
species is Scutellaria alpina, a highly variable plant as it travels 
around Europe from the Iberian peninsula, where it has given 
us the variety /upulina, a good yellow, to the various sta- 
tions which have given us the variety alba, a pure white. 
There is, of course, the type, a six- to eight-inch plant, with 
purple and white skullcaps and one reads of a pure blue, a 
pink and variegated form. 

All that I have grown are easy under common garden treat- 
ment, flowering from June until late September. And unlike 
so many desirable plants, there is no trick about them, for 
they are amiable, hardy and permanent, self-sowing to some 
extent. Incidentally, most of them will blossom the first year, 
if seeds are started into growth the early part of March, 
flowering during August and September. 

S. baicalensis, usually spoken of in European lists as a form 
of or closely related to S. alpina, is, so far as I have had it, 
entirely distinct. It differs not only in the leaves, which are 
lanceolate in S. baicalensis while they are ovate in S. alpina, 
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How to Prepare == 
Your Garden 
For Winter 


When is the proper time to prepare your 
garden for Winter? Before the ground is 
frozen, or after? Do low temperatures, or 
alternating high and low temperatures, 
cause winter-kill? What mulch offers insu- 
lation against both heat and cold? 


The answers to these questions, and a host 
of others of vital interest to every garden 
lover, are found in the folder, “How to Pre- 
pare Your Garden for Winter.” Be sure to 
get a copy. It is free. Write for your copy 
today. 


PEAT Moss 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SCILLA 


Campanulata 
Blue. One of the 
finest Spring 
bulbs for natu- 
ralizing and the 
border. Hardy 
and permanent. 
Very free flower- 
ing. Large bulbs. 
80 for $1.00; 100 
for $3.00 post- 
paid. 


Tilustrated Catalog. 
Tulips, Daffodils, 
Lilies, Dutch Iris, 
Anemones and Ra- 
nunculi. Small bulbs 
for the rock garden 
and other bulbs for 
Fall planting. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Dept. H 
1759A Franklin Blvd. 





Eugene, Oregon 








Ornamental Fruits 
e 
Your garden need not be a drab 
and dreary place in Fall or Win- 
ter, if you have berried shrubs to 
provide a spark of color. Donald 
Wyman, in the October issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, tells 
you which ones to use. His selec- 
tions, based on extensive studies 
at Cornell University and the 
Arnold Arboretum, represent the 
“cream of the crop.” Send 25c 
for this issue of the Chronicle or 
$2.00 for one year’s subscription. 
You will find timely, practical 
information in every issue of 
America’s finest garden monthly. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


NEW HYBRID BROOMS 


Dorothy Walpole; Masses of rich 
velvety crimson flowers $1.25 each 

Lord Lambourne; Charming com- 
bination of scarlet, primrose and 
Ee ere $1.25 each 


Rock Garden Brooms 
Dallimorei; 18 in., carmine and 











PT cobccctsuececeseesedens $.75 
Dalmatica; 6 in., yellow ........ 15 
Hispanieca Nana; 12 in., yellow .. .75 
Purgans; 15 in., pale yellow ..... 15 
Radiata; 12 in., deep yellow ..... 15 


Catalog value $3.75, for $2.50 
Three, your selection, $1.75 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
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For your Fall planting 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 


garden FS ae 
SE FOE FREE LES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 














GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple, inexpen- 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards. 
You have nocutstobuyortype <& 
to set. Nurseries are rapidly m 
“3 
4 








discovering the big results from 
post-card messages sent 
to customers and pros- 
pects. Time and money 
saving, too, for other 
businesses. 


Now 
for thein- | 
teresting ' 
Cardver- (fue 
tiser 
story. No 
obliga- 
tion. Ad- 
dress 

THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Tt’s easy as A-B-C to kill plant insects with 


NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. All you do is 
add water and spray. NEW EVER GREEN 
SPRAY kills chewing insects (worms), suck- 
ing insects (plant lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to people and pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 
= in your garden. Sure death to ants. 

ust pour a solution on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and de - 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated Re. we 
“How to Identify and Kill Common Plant In- 
sects”, McLaughlin Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








DIAPENSIA LAPPONICA 


Introduced by 
Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 


Described with 600 other Alpines, in 
our free Rock Garden Catalog 











A Complete Garden Shop 
Here you may satisfy your garden 
needs. Order our prize DELPHIN- 
IUMS — huge selected plants that 
will give giant spikes of gorgeous 
color next Spring. 50c each. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 
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but in many minor characteristics. This does not detract from 
the value of the plant, however, and it may be depended upon 
to give just as good an account of itself as the best of the 
alpina group, producing its violet-blue flowers over the same 
long period. 

Botanists tell us that S. macrantha is a synonym of S. bat- 
calensis while seedsmen sell the former as an extra large flow- 
ered variety. There has been no discernible difference in the 
material I have had under both names. The quite clear blue 
of the variety ccelestina makes it even more valuable than the 
type. 

Of the native species which possess garden value, S. resinosa 
and its allied forms, S. brittoni, deserve mention. They get up 
to ten inches in height, often half that in the latter case, and 
bear their flowers for two months or more during the Summer, 
bluish purple in the case of S. resinosa and blue with white 
lips in the other. At least that is the way they should act 
according to the floras, but they do not always do so in prac- 
tice. In any event they are valuable on account of their long 
period of blooming and their pleasing color. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN CONNECTICUT 


MONG our favorites here at ‘‘Merribrooke’’ is the black 

Jack oak with sturdy glistening leaves which remain 

late in the Autumn. The Jeffrey bull pine has handsome 

bluish foliage, although the flowers are not as decorative as 

are those of the red pine. The pepperidge has not as yet come 
into its own Autumn color category. 

Our native persimmons make handsome trees that bear 
heavily. Some varieties keep birds fed well into Winter. 
Robins do not leave ‘‘Merribrooke’’ until the last persimmon 
is gone. Papaws have beautiful Autumn yellows and good 
fruit for those who can stand rich sweetness and fragrance. 
The purple hazels are highly decorative in color planting 
schemes and bear delicious nuts—standard for quality among 
filberts. Hybrid chestnuts that are blight resistant belong on 
lawns. Gordonia alatamaha which flowers in Autumn is hardy 
but has not flowered as yet here. I believe it blooms in the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Pecans make handsome trees but the ripening season is too 
short for the nuts excepting Burlington (Marquart) in this 
latitude. Black walnuts are neglected. Some of the thin-shelled 
varieties are excellent—good as ‘‘English walnuts.” 

The Japanese barberry keeps ruffed grouse around the farm- 
house here all Winter and the grouse become as tame as those 
of the Canadian variety. 

—Robert T. Morris, M.D. 
Stamford, Conn. 


A UNIQUE GARDEN NOTEBOOK 


‘Inside My Garden Gate,’ by Julia A. Latimer. Published by the 
author, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Price $1.50. 
ITH the short but intensive Fall planting season and the 
quick-changing Autumn color period at hand, every 
gardener needs valuable notes, both past and present, in order 
to garden more effectively. The orderly housekeeper of her 
notes is the least harried, but even to the most casual gardener, 
"Inside My Garden Gate,”’ a looseleaf notebook designed and 
tested by a dirt gardener, will be a boon. This book, in the 
words of the author, Mrs. Julia A. Latimer, ‘‘provides a 
means of keeping a complete record of your garden by years, 
by seasons, by colors, by succession of bloom. There are form 
sheets of various kinds that are easy to fill in, blank sheets for 
your notes and ideas on improving your garden, forms for 
cultural directions, and there are envelopes (punched to fit 
in the book) to hold your seeds until you are ready to plant 
them.’’ The notebook is so planned that it may be a complete 
record of the garden’s growth, which will increase in interest 
from year to year. 
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LILIES 





Dozen 
L. regale (Regal lily) .......... $1.50 
L. tenuifolium (Coral lily) ..... 1.50 
L. concolor (Red star lily) ..... 2.00 
GEO. L. RICE 

PITCHBURG MASS. 

Rare Hardy Plants 

Ask for Catalogue 
VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 














Attract your feathered friends by this window feeder. 
To be fastened to window ledge. Made of white 
pine stained brown; copper nails used. Size 24”x 
11” wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for circular. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Make Your Estate a Bird Sanctuary 


Experienced Field Naturalist desires posi- 
tion as Working Superintendent. Salary 
consideration secondary. Also Ornamental 
Fore , Fire Prevention, Landscaping, 
Ho: ture, and Insect Control. Single, 
no tobacco or liquor. Highest references. 
Your children tutored in Nature Study. 


L. W. S., Care of “Horticulture” 
Boston Massachusetts 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 








RUTGERS TOMATO. N. J. State certified 
seed. Grown from originators stock. Pkt. 
25ce, % oz. 50c, % oz. 90c, % oz. $1.60, 1 
oz. $3.00. F. De Long and M. ©. Buck, 
R. F. D. No. 3, New Brunswick, N. J 





INTERESTED in Haworthias, Sedums, 
Euphorbias, Cacti? Read “Desert,” oldest 
succulent magazine in English language. 
$1.50 per year. Ten copies 1930 issue $1.00. 
Sample 15 cents. Dept. M., Box 68, Pasa- 
dena, California. 





40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, $1.00, or 
your choice of 50 colored Freesias, 50 
Dutch Iris, 100 Anemones or 150 Ranuncu- 
lus, $1.00, eee Three items, $2.75. 
Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. H, La 
Verne, California. 





CACTUS PLANTS — 10 baby size or 6 
blooming size, all different, $1.00 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fr k, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 





BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our spe- 
cialty. Booklet describing over 200 varie- 
ties 85c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 
W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 





RUDBECKIA TRILOBA: Showy bloomer, 
August-November, self-perpetuating. Three, 
60c; dozen. $2.00, postpaid. South Warren 
Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





TULIPS: Healthy planting size. Excellent 
varieties. Verv reasonable. Louis Suttman, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. 





PLANT wild flower seeds now. Send for 
list. Alice E. Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 





NARCISSUS MIXTURE for garden, nat- 
uralizing, cut flowers. Good bulbs, good va- 
rieties. $2.40 per 100, pp. $20.00 per 1000, 
express not paid. Oronogo Flower Gardens, 
Carterville, Mo. 





HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. Kline, Grower and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 





HEMEROCALLIS Long-Season Collection : 
Dr. Regel (or Apricot), Aureole, Mikado, 
Goldeni, Curlypate, Ochroleuca, $3.00 post- 
paid. Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, 8. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peoni best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, ‘Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 
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